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JOHN  BROWNLOWS  FOLKS 


CHAPTER   I. 

A    SHORT    ONE,   INTRODUCING    THE    BROWNLOWS. 

Not  that  they  would  thoroughly  enjoy  the  cere- 
mony, as  a  ceremony.  Far  from  it.  An  introduction 
is  a  stiff  and  formal  piece  of  business  at  best.  One 
is  always  glad  when  it  is  well  over,  and  one  can  make 
the  opening  remarks  concerning  the  company  pres- 
ent, or  the  beauty  of  the  weather,  soon  dropping 
easily  into,  "  I've  heard  my  friend  speak  of  you  so 
often !  "  whence  the  step  to  mutual  confidences 
and  personalities  is  short. 

No,  a  social  introduction  is  but  an  uncomfortably 
prickly  hedge,  at  best,  through  which  those  who 
have  clasped  hands  over  it  must  press  their  way, 
if  any  pleasant  understanding  is  to  result.  Like- 
wise the  Introduction  to  a  book,  being  as  a  rule, 
written  in  a  perfunctory  manner  after  the  rest  of 
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the  work  is  in  type,  is  a  bugbear  to  both  author 
and  reader ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  the  Brownlows, 
could  they  have  their  way,  would  prefer  to  allow 
their  intiifiacy  with  you  to  spring  up  in  some  more 
accidental  fashion,  rather  than  through  the  set 
phrases  which  genteel  society  demands. 

Instead,  tlierefore,  of  formally  presenting  these 
dear  friends  of  mine  —  for  such  they  are,  I  assure 
you  —  let  me  merely  drop  a  hint  as  to  their  social 
standing  and  environment,  in  that  city  of  broad 
avenues  and  crooked  streets,  of  historic  memories 
and  boundless  ambitions,  of  stately  culture,  refined 
scholarship,  and  genial  home  life,  whose  name 
Americans  are  wont  indulgently  to  associate  with 
that  of  the  ancient  Attic  capital. 

The  street  in  which  the  Brownlows  live  is  men- 
tioned, to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  neither  in  the 
novels  of  Henr}^  James,  nor  those  of  Mr.  Howells. 
It  is  emphatically  a  side  street,  being  an  offshoot 
several  times  removed,  from  the  nearest  large 
thoroughfare  which  boasts  a  double  horse-car  track. 
It  has  a  row  of  small,  rather  stunted  trees  along 
one  sidcAvalk  —  a  fact  which  doubtless  led  its  spon- 
sors to  christen  it,  with  a  faith  in  the  vitality  and 
future  growth  of  those  trees  but  little  short  of  the 
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sublime,  "  Shadow  Street."  Certainly  there  is  no 
sunnier  bit  of  pavement  in  Boston  than  that  which 
lies  between  its  two-ancl-a-half-stor}^,  red  brick 
houses  ;  and  the  sparrows,  finding  it  out,  have  set- 
tled there  and  raised  families  by  dozens,  building 
their  pudgy  nests  in  all  sorts  of  absurd  and  impos- 
sible places,  behind  blinds,  in  gutters,  against 
water-spouts  and  even  in  one  or  two  of  the  trees 
which  seem  hardly  large  enough  to  support  them. 
The  front  door-steps  of  the  houses  are  uniformly 
of  wood,  painted  a  steel  gray,  with  white  splash- 
ings  ;  a  device  intended  to  convey  to  the  public  an 
effect  of  Quincy  granite,  when  viewed  at  the  proper 
distance.  This  patent  deception  is,  however,  by 
no  means  indicative  of  the  character  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  said  houses,  for  honester  or  more  simple, 
straightforward  people  never  lived.  Many  of 
them  are  from  the  country,  and  retain  the  pleasant 
neighborly  habits  they  learned  among  the  hills  of 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  They  are  an  up- 
right, quiet,  independent  set.  They  allude  to 
Beacon  Street  and  Commonwealth  Avenue,  neither 
with  a  sneer  nor  a  sigh ;  for  those  localities  do  not 
enter  into  their  daily  range  of  vision,  and  are  no 
more  common  subjects  of  thought  or  conversation, 
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than  the  West  End  of  London.  It  does  not  follow 
that  their  brains  are  dull,  their  talk  shallow  or  flip- 
pant. On  the  contrary,  it  is  well  worth  listening 
to ;  bright,  sagacious,  and  tempered  by  a  shrewd 
New  England  wit. 

In  Shadow  Street  lived,  and  still  live,  Mr.  John 
Brownlow,  Mrs.  Clarissa  Brownlow,  and  their 
children.  Bob,  Polly  and  Susie. 

I  shall  give  you  no  rounded  story  of  their  life ; 
for  the  simple  reason  that  their  life  was  not  of  the 
kind  that  has  stories  in  it ;  beyond  those  every-day 
happenings  which  come  to  us  all,  and  which, 
though  they  do  not  begin  with  an  adventure,  rise 
to  a  climax,  and  culminate  in  a  startling  "  Conclu- 
sion "  in  the  last  chapter,  contain,  nevertheless, 
small  tragedies  and  comedies  which  are  none  the 
less  real  and  to  us  thrilling,  from  the  fact  that 
they  keep  right  on,  without  regular  Preface,  Se- 
quence, or  Finis. 


CHAPTER  II. 

IN    WHICH    THE    BROWNLOWS    VISIT    NANTASKET 
BEACH. 

It  was  a  clear,  bright  morning  in  the  latter  part 
of  August,  when  Mr.  Brownlow,  Mrs.  Brownlow, 
Bob,  Polly  and  Susie  Brownlow,  emerged  from  a 
certain  smart  little  brick  house  in  the  aforesaid 
Shadow  Street  and,  after  one  delightful  survey  of 
the  cloudless  sky,  turned  their  faces  toward  the 
lower  end  of  the  city.  Mr.  Brownlow,  a  round  and 
benevolent  little  man  of  forty-five  or  thereabouts, 
was  a  book-keeper  in  a  stationers'  firm  on  Wash- 
ington Street,  and  could  ill  afford  frequent  or 
thoughtless  extravagance.  It  was  therefore  only 
after  much  planning  and  joyful  anticipation,  that 
the  famil}^  were  at  last  on  their  way  (for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives)  to  that  misty  shore  of  delights, 
that  surf -bordered  Lido,  that  Mecca  of  tired  but 
frugal  Boston  people,  Nantasket  Beach. 

"  I  declare,  Clarissy,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow  exult- 
11 
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antly,  "  ye'd  think  the  day  was  made  a-puppus, 
now,  wouldn't  ye  ?  " 

Mrs.  Brownlow,  trudging  contentedly  at  his  side, 
quite  agreed  with  him ;  in  fact,  was  rather  of  the 
opinion  that  it  was  made  on  purpose,  as  a  reward 
for  their  long  and  patient  waiting. 

They  had  determined  to  walk  to  the  wharf,  in 
order  to  save  money,  and  the  head  of  the  family, 
who  was  of  by  no  means  slender  build,  soon  began  to 
find  the  weather  oppressive.  The  fact  was,  they 
had  somehow  acquired  the  idea  that  as  there  was 
to  be  a  real  sea-voyage,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
carry  wraps  in  abundance  for  Mrs.  Brownlow  and 
the  youngest  child.  As  an  additional  safeguard 
against  the  chill  breezes  of  the  Atlantic,  Mr. 
Brownlow  had  even  taken  the  precaution  before 
starting,  to  heat  a  small,  oblong  soaps  tone,  which 
he  now  carried  in  his  lowest  coat  pocket,  and  which 
not  only  gave  a  peculiar  lop-sided  appearance  to 
that  garment,  but  had  a  perceptible  effect  on  the 
temperature  of  its  wearer. 

"  Bob,"  said  he  at  length,  wiping  the  perspiration 
from  his  brow,  "  I  guess  you'll  have  to  take  part 
of  these  shawls,  after  all ;  I'd  no  idee  'twas  so  hot." 

Bob  stepped   dutifully  forward   to  relieve   his 
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father ;  but  the  mention  of  bundles  had  reminded 
the  youngest  Brownlow  that  nearly  half  an  hour 
had  elapsed  since  breakfast. 

"  Ma,  please  gimme  a  doughnut?  " 

Mrs.  Brownlow  paused,  with  a  kindly  smile, 
which,  however,  gradually  stiffened  in  an  expres- 
sion indicative  of  blank  despair,  as  she  glanced 
from  one  to  another  of  the  party. 

"  The  Lunch  Basket !  "  she  said  simply. 

To  say  that  consternation  reigned  among  the 
hearers,  as  they  convinced  themselves  that  that 
domestic  life-preserver  was  indeed  left  behind, 
would  be  short  of  the  truth.  Mr.  Brownlow,  as 
was  his  custom  whenever  unexpectedly  called  up- 
on to  decide  an  important  question,  immediately 
sat  down  upon  the  door  steps  of  the  nearest  house. 

"  Dear  me,  dear  me  I  "  cried  poor  Mrs.  Brown- 
low, finding  her  voice  at  last,  and  wringing  her 
hands.  "  There  I've  been  cooking  that  lunch  for 
two  days  —  how  could  I  forget  it !  And  what 
shall  we  ever  do  with  all  those  doughnuts  and 
sandwiches  !  "  she  went  on,  with  feminine  diver- 
gence from  the  issue. 

Mr.  Brownlow  consulted  his  watch.  "  There's 
no  time  to   lose,"  he  said  hurriedly.     "  The  boat 
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leaves  in  twenty  minutes,  and  there  isn't  another 
for  thr^e  hours.  We'll  get  somethin'  t'  eat  't  the 
restaurant  —  I  s'pose  there'll  be  one."  And  he 
rose  with  a  determined  face,  warmer  than  ever 
from  the  combined  effects  of  the  emergency  and 
the  soapstone,  on  the  latter  of  which  he  had  been 
unconsciously  sitting  during  the  discussion. 

Sunshine  once  more  broke  upon  the  faces  of  the 
children,  to  whom  a  doughnutless  world  would 
have  been  a  misty  void ;  and  even  Clarissa,  Avho 
felt  the  responsibility  of  the  omission,  cheered  up 
as  the  tarry  odors  of  the  junk  shops  along  the  way, 
and  the  appearance  of  distant  mast-heads  above 
their  roofs,  assured  the  party  of  their  proximity  to 
the  wharves. 

After  being  driven  to  the  verge  of  distraction  by 
the  leisurely  movements  of  the  youth  who  sold 
them  their  tickets,  they  had  just  started  down  the 
long  pier  when  a  bell  clanged,  and  a  man  spotted 
all  over  with  brass  buttons  shouted,  crescendo^ 
"  Hingham  'n'  'Ull,  Pemberton^  Downer's  Land- 
ing, NANTASKET !  " 

"  Land  o'  suds  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Brownlow,  driven 
to  extreme  language  by  the  desperate  situation, 
"  we're  goin'  to  be  left,  after  all ! " 
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Without  more  ado  she  seized  the  youngest 
around  the  waist  and  ran  for  the  boat,  flingi^ng  over 
her  shoulder  directions  for  John  to  "  Grab  Susie 
'n'  come  along !  "  Bob  shot  ahead  after  his  mother 
and  reached  the  steamer's  deck  safely  beside  her. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Brownlow,  encumbered  with  the 
shawls,  which  he  had  again  taken  from  Bob,  and 
bearing  Susie  in  his  arms,  trotted  along  as  fast  as 
his  short  legs  would  carry  him,  the  fringes  of  the 
longest  wrap  constantly  winding  themselves  around 
his  ankles  in  front,  and  the  hot  soapstone  banging 
against  him  at  every  step.  He  was  too  agitated  to 
notice  the  gangway,  but  he  heard  the  splash  of  the 
huge  paddle-wheels  which  had  begun  to  revolve 
slowly,  and  just  as  he  reached  the  end  of  the 
wharf  one  of  the  deck  hands  cast  off  a  hawser  by 
which  the  steamer  w^as  moored.  Measuring  the 
distance  as  he  ran,  and  nerving  himself  for  the 
effort,  Mr.  Brownlow  put  forth  all  his  strength, 
jumped  across  the  space  of  two  feet  (which  he 
fully  expected  to  see  widen  into  six  while  he  was 
in  mid-air),  and  landed,  Susie  and  all,  plump  in 
the  arms  of  the  deck-hand,  causing  that  individual 
to  stagger  violently  against  a  rheumatic  old  pas- 
senger just  behind  him,  and  altogether   creating 
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such  a  commotion  that  three  small  boys  on  the 
wharf  instantly  screamed  "  Man  overboard !  "  and 
Clarissa,  who  had  been  watching  only  the  gangway 
plank,  now  turning  sharply  round,  was  with  diffi- 
culty restrained  from  plunging  headlong  into  the 
dock. 

"  The  rock,  the  soapstone !  "  she  moaned ;  ''  he'll 
sink,  just  like  a  kitten,"  — 

At  this  point  Mr.  Brownlow  himself  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  attention  of  his  excited  little  wife, 
whereat  she  burst  into  tears  of  delight  at  his  escape 
from  a  watery  grave. 

"There,  there,  little  woman,"  he  said,  patting 
her  shoulder,  "  I  know  ye've  got  nervous  an'  scare't 
coming  down.  We're  all  here,  now,  anyways,"  he 
added,  his  benevolent  smile  beginning  to  get  the 
best  of  his  recent  anxiety. 

"  What'n  the  world  d'ye  mean  by  jumpin'  into  a 
feller  that  way,  then  ? "  growled  the  deck-hand, 
rubbing  his  shoulder. 

"  Yes,  and  pushing  people  over  onto  people's 
l.inie  feet  and  making  people  scream  *man  over- 
board,' and  knocking  and  banging  and  assaulting 
and  battering  everybody  on  board?"  demanded 
the  old  party  with  the  rheumatism. 
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"I'm  really  very  sorry,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow 
mildly,  "  but  you  see  it  was  the  only  chance  this 
year,  and  I  wanted  to  catch  the  boat."  As  he 
spoke,  he  gazed  fixedly  at  the  wharf,  as  if  surprised 
to  notice,  for  the  first  time  since  his  embarkation, 
that  it  was  not  receding  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots  an 
hour. 

"  Catch  the  fiddlesticks  !  "  snarled  the  rheumatic 
gentleman.  "  The  boat  don't  start  for  ten  min- 
utes.    That  was  only  the  first  bell." 

Mr.  Brownlow  stared  blankly  at  the  speaker, 
the  deck-hand,  the  three  boys  on  the  wharf,  and  at 
his  own  family.  In  the  faces  of  the  last  alone  he 
found  the  respectful  sympathy  he  craved,  and 
grasping  Clarissa's  disengaged  hand,  he  led  the 
way  to  the  upper  deck. 

They  were  all  fortunate  enough  to  secure  seats 
on  the  shady  side. 

"  Jes'  see  all  those  folks  settin'  there  in  the  sun," 
said  Mrs.  Brownlow,  with  a  pitying  glance  at  her 
fellow-passengers  crowding  along  the  opposite  rail. 

"Never  mind,"  said  her  husband,  whose  equa- 
nimity was  now  fully  restored.  "We'll  change 
with  some  of  'em,  if  they  want  to,  when  we've  got 
half-way  to  the  Beach." 

They  soon  found,  however,  that  this  would  be 
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unnecessary,  for  as  soon  as  the  boat  was  fairly 
under  way,  it  swung  around  so  that  our  little  party 
was  quite  as  much  exposed  to  the  direct  rajs  of 
the  sun  as  the  others  had  been.  But  this  was  a 
trifling  matter  and  their  attention  was  immediately 
attracted  to  the  lively  incidents  and  novel  sights 
about  them.  Every  moment  the  children  were 
twitching  their  mother's  sleeves  to  call  her  atten- 
tion to  some  new  wonder. 

One  long  whistle,  and  the  steamer  met  a  com- 
rade, each  swinging  slowly  to  starboard.  The 
tones  of  the  different  boats  in  the  harbor  varied 
like  human  voices,  from  the  pert  salutation  of  the 
spry  little  tug  to  the  brief,  hoarse  reply  of  the 
majestic  Cunarder,  which  slowly  steamed  past 
them,  whitened  with  the  salt  spray  of  a  thousand 
leagues  of  ocean.  Then  came  a  brig,  towed  by  the 
diminutive  "  Curlew,"  and  laden  with  wares  from 
foreign  lands.  They  could  hear  the  sailors  shout 
as  the  vessel  reached  her  anchorage,  and  the 
yards  came  round  with  a  wilL  ''Safe  —  in  — 
port!''  screamed  the  tug  gleefully,  as  it  danced 
away  like  a  good-natured  little  Samaritan,  for  an- 
other homeward-bound  traveler. 

Just  beyond  was  a  huge  excavator,  plunging  its 
great  clumsy  paw  into  the  water  again  and  again, 
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and  bringing  it  up  loaded  with  the  blackest  of 
mud.  Now  the  sun  came  out  from  behind  a  cloud 
where  it  had  hidden  for  a  few  moments,  and  shone 
down  so  hotly  that  the  excavator  went  to  sleep 
with  uplifted  paw,  while  the  long  scows  at  its  side, 
where  the  mud  had  been  deposited,  were  led  off  by 
another  of  those  wonderful  little  panting  tow-boats. 
From  the  gray  mystery  of  the  sea,  sail-boats  came 
hovering  up  into  the  arms  of  the  harbor,  with  their 
great  soft  gull-wings  and,  as  the  light  wind  was 
off-shore,  fluttering  about  their  buoys  before  they 
at  last  settled  peacefully  to  rest. 

Among  the  other  passengers  on  the  steamer  was 
one  family  which  particularly  interested  the  Brown- 
lows.  The  head  of  the  party  was  a  tall,  venerable- 
looking  man  with  iron-gray  hair,  and  eyes  to  match ; 
which  latter,  keen  as  they  were,  often  twinkled 
with  fun,  while  their  owner  chatted  with  the  two 
pretty  children  who  addressed  him  as  "  Grandpa." 
The  officers  of  the  boat  seemed  to  know  him ;  for 
they  nodded  and  touched  their  caps  respectfully  as 
they  passed.  Several  of  the  passengers  also  were 
on  easy  terms  with  the  old  gentleman,  addressing 
him  familiarly  as  "  Deacon,"  and  on  other  occa- 
sions as  "  Holsum."     He  was  accompanied  by  his 
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daughter,  evidently  the  mother  of  the  children, 
though  she  seemed  very  young  — not  over  twenty- 
four  or  five  —  and  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning. 
There  was  something  in  her  face  which  drew  Mrs. 
Brownlow's  warm  heart  to  her,  as  to  a  younger 
sister ;  and  when  the  lady  (for  lady  she  was,  be- 
yond doubt)  made  room  for  her  on  the  shady  seat 
which  Deacon  Holsum  had  carefully  chosen  for 
her,  looking  up  at  Clarissa  with  a  pleasant  smile  of 
invitation,  the  latter  was  completely  won. 

So  it  turned  out  that  Mr.  Brownlow  was  soon 
conversing  with  the  elder  gentleman,  who  pointed 
out  to  him  the  various  forts  and  islands  they 
passed ;  Bob,  Susie  and  Polly  were  cautiously  ex- 
ploring the  deck,  in  company  with  the  two  other 
children  ;  and  Mrs.  Brownlow  herself  was  exchang- 
ing with  the  little  lady  in  black  —  who  introduced 
herself  as  Mrs.  Hartwell  —  various  items  of  inter- 
est concerning  the  nurture  and  education  of  their 
respective  offspring. 

"  We  shall  have  rooms  at  the  hotel,"  said  Mrs. 
Hartwell  pleasantly  as  they  neared  the  steamboat 
landing,  "  but  we  shall  be  very  likely  to  meet  you 
again  on  the  beach,  and  perhaps  in  the  return  boat, 
to-night." 
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"  Well,  I  do  hope  so,"  responded  Mrs.  Brown- 
low  impulsively.  "•  You've  made  the  voyage  ever 
so  pleasant,  —  ain't  she,  John  ?  "  turning  to  her 
husband. 

A  bit  of  a  smile  came  into  the  lady's  rather  sad 
face  at  the  word  "  voyage,"  but  she  checked  it  in- 
stantly, and  with  another  kind  word  or  two  left 
our  party,  who  now  began  to  gather  up  their  heavy 
wraps,  which  had  lain  in  a  useless  heap  on  the 
sunshiny  bench  beside  them.  Mr.  Brownlow  took 
possession  of  the  soapstone,  which  he  had  deposited 
upon  the  shawls  like  a  paper-weight,  and  poised  it 
tlioughtfully  in  his  hand. 

"  I  declare,  Clarissy,"  he  said,  "  ef  I  was  sure 
'twas  the  same  boat  goin'  back  to-night,  I'd  leave 
that  old  stun,  and  your  bag,  and  half  these  shawls," 
regarding  them  with  intense  dissatisfaction,  "  on 
board  till  we  came  back." 

It  was  a  happy  thought,  and  the  superfluous 
bundles  were  soon  safely  stored,  in  charge  of  a 
good-natured  official  who  undertook  to  hold  them 
till  called  for  on  the  return  trip. 

Thus  lightened,  they  all  tripped  gaily  over  the 
plank,  down  upon  the  wharf,  and  past  the  long 
rows  of  barge-drivers,  who  filled  the  air  with  their 
cries. 
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"  Guess  they  don't  catch  me  ! "  remarked  Mr. 
Brownlow  knowingly  to  Clarissa,  as  they  slowly 
drifted  along  with  the  surging  crowd.  "  Deacon 
Holsum  told  me  all  about  this  place.  You  only 
have  to  walk  right  along,  acrost  the  railroad  track, 
and  there  you  are." 

"  Pacific  House  !  "  screamed  a  driver  as  he  saw 
the  party  approaching. 

"Thank  you,  we're  bound  for  tlie  Atlantic!" 
remarked  Mrs.  Brownlow  smartly  ;  a  retort  which 
her  family  applauded  with  pardonable  pride,  and 
at  which  they  were  still  laughing,  when  an  Atlantic 
House  driver,  who  unfortunately  had  happened  to 
hear  the  words,  descended  on  all  five,  caught  up 
Polly  and  deposited  her  on  one  of  the  hard  seats 
of  his  barge,  and  would  have  served  Bob  in  the 
same  way,  had  not  that  young  man  resisted  man- 
fully, while  Susie  clung  to  her  mother,  and  Mr. 
Brownlow  stood  bewildered  by  the  suddenness  of 
the  assault  and  capture. 

The  disgusted  driver  being  at  last  convinced 
that  the  w^oi'ds  were  not  to  be  constructed  as  a 
demand  for  instant  conveyance  to  the  hotel  he 
represented  (and  of  the  existence  of  which  the 
Brownlows  had  hitherto  been  entirely  ignorant), 
but  only  as  a  witticism   of   Mrs.    B.,   Polly   was 
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hastily  dragged  down  from  her  lofty  perch,  and 
the  smiling  crowd  moved  on. 

A  few  steps  further,  and  the  trifling  mishaps  of 
the  day  were  forgotten  in  the  glorious  view  before 
them.  They  had  only  to  pass  through  the  breezy 
cafe,  and  over  the  piazza,  when  they  found  them- 
selves fairly  on  the  Beach  itself.  The  children 
screamed  with  delight  and  Mrs.  Brownlow  de- 
clared that  it  made  her  feel  young  again,  to  hear 
the  rush  of  the  waters,  and  watch  their  foamy 
crests  come  tumbling  in,  in  long  lines  on  the  white 
sand.  Bob  and  Polly  at  once  made  active  prepa- 
rations for  bathing,  their  mother  entering  quite 
into  the  spirit  of  their  fun  and  assisting  them  to 
pin  up  trousers  and  skirts  out  of  harm's  way.  No 
sooner  had  they  started  for  the  water's  edge,  than, 
to  the  astonishment,  not  unmingled  with  dismay, 
of  his  wife,  Mr.  Brownlow  came  capering  down 
from  the  bathing  houses,  to  which,  under  the 
cover  of  the  confusion,  he  had  slyly  betaken 
himself. 

"  Well,  of  all  things  !  I  do  declare,  John,  I'd 
never  had  known  ye,  and  I  d'know's  I'd  have 
owned  ye,  'f  I  had ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  B.,  eying  the 
strange  figure  before  her. 
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Mr.  Brownlow  cut  a  pigeon-wing  on  the  sand 
as  if  he  had  been  fifteen  instead  of  forty-five. 
Then,  rather  abashed  by  the  publicity  which  he 
realized  attended  every  movement,  not  to  say 
every  proportion,  of  his  plump  figure,  he  gave 
several  energetic  hitches  to  various  parts  of  his 
baggy  attire,  and  stalked  with  portentous  solem- 
nity toward  the  sea. 

The  children  shrieked  with  glee,  that  Mr. 
Brownlow  felt  to  border  on  disrespect,  as  they 
saw  their  father  approach. 

"  Come  on,  come  on,  pa !  "  they  shouted.  ''  O, 
it's  just  splendid  !  " 

"How's  the  water,  Bob?"  he  called  out  rather 
anxiously. 

"Warm's  toast — after  you  get  used  to  it." 

As  Bob  spoke,  an  advancing  wave  struck  Mr. 
Brownlow's  toes,  causing  that  gentleman  first  to 
skip,  and  then  to  withdraw  with  activity. 

"  Thought  you  said  'twas  warm  !  "  he  screamed 
to  Bob,  who  by  this  time  was  so  weak  with  laugh- 
ing, that  had  he  not  been  propped  up  by  Susie,  he 
certainly  would  have  toppled  over.  Mr.  Brown- 
low now  ventured  into  the  water,  and  having  by 
degrees    immersed    himself,   was    soon    splashing 
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about  as  gaily  as  the  children,  who  found  it  nec- 
essary to  withdraw  to  safe  distance  from  his  gam- 
bols, to  avoid  being  drenched. 

So  passed  minutes  and  hours,  by  the  water-side 
and  among  the  booths,  only  too  quickly  until  it 
was  high  noon,  and  both  hunger  and  weariness  be- 
gan to  demand  their  dues.  The  girls  were  recalled 
from  their  sand-forts,  Bob  from  the  flying  horses, 
and  the  famil}^  held  a  consultation  as  to  the  best 
spot  for  lunch.  They  finally  concluded  to  picnic 
on  a  high  bluff,  in  which  the  beach  abruptly  ter- 
minated on  the  south.  Mrs.  Brownlow  with  the 
children  would  proceed  at  once  to  this  place,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  and  select  a  nice  shady 
spot  on  which  to  rest  and  partake  of  luncheon. 
This  last  Mr.  Brownlow  was  to  buy  at  the  restau- 
rant, near  the  steamboat  landing.  Accordingly 
the  party  separated.  Mrs.  Brownlow  began  to 
feel  the  fatigues  of  the  day  pretty  seriously,  and  it 
was  a  long,  tiresome  walk  across  the  yielding  and 
dazzling  sand.  The  sun,  too,  beat  doAvn  upon 
them  fiercely,  as  they  toiled  up,  over  the  rough 
rocks  of  the  promontory,  and  looked  about  for  a 
resting-place.  Shade  there  was  none,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  take  the  best  spot  they  could  find. 
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where  the  grass,  although  plentiful,  was  shrivelled 
and  brown,  from  daily  exposure  to  the  summer 
heats  and  the  trampling  of  many  feet. 

They  had  just  settled  themselves  in  the  full 
glare  of  the  sun,  when  behold  Mr.  Brownlow's 
face,  flushed  and  woe-begone,  rising  above  the 
rocks.  His  hat  was  pushed  back,  perspiration  and 
despair  sat  upon  his  brow  ;  worst  of  all,  his  hands 
were  empty. 

"  Well,  Clarissy,"  he  panted. 

"  Well,  John,  what  on  airth  "  — 

"  Where's  the  money  ?  " 

"  In  your  pocket,  of  course  !  " 

"  I  can't  find  it,"  groaned  Mr.  Brownlow,  rum- 
maging his  pockets,  as  he  had  done  without  cessa- 
tion since  he  had  left  the,  restaurant. 

"  I  know  !  '*  suddenly  exclaimed  his  wife, 
brightening.  "  You  gave  it  to  me  when  —  when," 
—  Her  face  fell  again. 

"When  what?"  demanded  Bob  and  his  father 
in  a  breath. 

"  On  the  steamboat,"  confessed  Mrs.  Brownlow 
brokenly.  "  And  I  put  it  into  my  bag ;  and  the 
bag's  gone  —  back  —  to  —  Boston  —  with  —  the  — 
shawls ! " 
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Mr.  Brownlow  dropped  upon  the  nearest  rock, 
speechless.  Polly  began  to  cry,  and  that  re- 
minded him  that  he  must  not  let  the  day  be 
spoiled,  if  he  could  help  it ;  it  had  been  so  pleas- 
ant, thus  far. 

"  Never  mind,"  he  said  more  cheerfully,  though 
with  some  effort ;  "  we  can  get  home  all  riglit,  be- 
cause the  money  and  tickets  and  all  will  be  on  the 
steamer  that  we  go  back  on.  And,  lucky  enough, 
I  happen  to  have  twenty  cents  in  my  vest  pocket. 
Fifteen  went  for  the  bathing  suit.  See,  Polly, 
what  I  bought  for  you  with  the  rest  I  " 

Polly  stopped  crying  and  looked,  while  her 
father  produced  from  his  pocket  a  brown  paper 
bag,  from  which  he  extracted  one  cookie  at  a  time, 
making  the  performance  last  as  long  as  possible, 
until  five  lay  upon  the  grass  —  just  one  apiece. 

''  Now,"  he  continued,  "  we'll  set  the  table " 
(which  he  proceeded  to  do,  with  pieces  of  brown 
paper  for  plates),  "  and  play  it's  roast  turkey  and 
cranberry  sauce," 

It  required  a  rather  violent  stretch  of  the  imagin- 
ation to  carry  out  the  plan  successfully.  The 
roast  turkey  was  undeniably  crumbly,  and  sauce  a 
wild  fancy ;  still  the  flavor  of  the  circular  viands 
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^vas  good,  and  Mr.  Browiilow,  utterly  forgetful  of 
himself,  was  planning  what  he  should  do  next  for 
the  diversion  of  the  company,  when  a  soft  and 
pleasant  voice  came  from  almost  directly  overhead. 

"  They  wei^e  so  kind  and  attentive  to  each  other," 
a  lady  was  saying.  "  I  wonder  where  they  are 
spending  the  day.  It's  a  pity  "  —  here  Mr.  Brown- 
low,  with  the  instinct  of  a  gentleman  against  eaves- 
dropping, sprang  to  his  feet  and  waved  his  hat. 

The  lady  gave  a  little  cry  at  seeing  him  rise,  like 
a  benevolent  apparition,  so  near  her  feet,  then 
came  forward  with  the  brightest  of  smiles.  In 
one  glance  she  took  in  the  situation,  though  none 
of  the  family  guessed  as  much. 

"  We  were  just  speaking  of  you,"  she  said  gaily, 
her  black  dress  fluttering  in  the  little  breeze  that 
sprang  up  from  the  sea,  and  a  pretty  color  coming 
into  her  face.  "  It's  really  very  rude  of  us  to  in- 
terrupt your  lunch,  but  couldn't  you  give  us  the 
pleasure  of  having  you  finish  it  Avitli  us  ?  We  are 
in  the  hotel  just  above." 

Clarissa  looked  volumes  at  her  husband,  who 
felt  embarrassed  at  accepting  the  offer  under  such 
a  misapprehension,  as  he  supposed,  of  the  circum- 
stances.    Besides,  Mr.  Brownlow  had  his  own  bit 
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of  pride,  and  hesitated  to  receive  what  seemed  to 
him  like  charity,  although  he  believed  it  was 
meant  only  as  a  social  attention.  The  deacon, 
however,  now  approaching,  and  joining  cordially 
in  the  invitation,  they  could  resist  no  longer,  and, 
ha-ving  once  put  up  their  scruples,  trudged  up  the 
hill  with  their  kind  friends,  delighted  enough. 

O  that  room  !  After  the  heat  and  glare  of  the 
rocks  and  dry  grass  it  was  delicious.  I  should 
like  to  tell  how  Mrs.  Brownlow,  in  a  burst  of  con- 
fidence as  she  sat  by  the  shaded  open  window 
looking  out  over  the  blue  sea,  gave  Mrs.  Hartwell 
a  history  of  their  last  mishap,  much  to  that  lady's 
gentle  amusement ;  how  the  children  enjoyed  the 
wonderful  repast,  which  included  doughnuts  (by 
special  request),  and  two  kinds  of  ice  cream  ;  how 
they  all  were  refreshed,  rested  and  comforted  by 
the  kind  companionship  of  their  hosts  in  the  cool 
shady  room,  until,  as  the  sun  fell  lower  in  the  west, 
they  left  the  hotel  for  a  last  quiet  walk  on  the 
beach,  and  drank  in  the  beauty  of  sky  and  sweet 
hazy  air,  and  dancing  waves. 

On  the  boat,  an  hour  later,  they  found  their 
wraps,  their  soapstone,  and  the  missing  bag  — 
money  and  all. 
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By  the  advice  of  their  friends  they  take  seats  at 
the  very  stern  of  the  boat,  where  they  can  all  be 
together  and  watch  the  lights  on  land  and  sea.  A 
party  of  young  people  near  by  strike  up  "  Home 
Again  "  with  their  fresh,  unhardened  voices.  The 
heavy  hawsers  are  cast  off ;  the  frame  of  the  boat 
begins  to  tremble,  her  heart  throbs ;  slowly  the 
waters  roll  away,  a  broad,  heaving  track  of  foam, 
in  her  wake. 

The  children  nestle  closer  to  one  another,  and 
John's  arm  half  unconsciously  steals  around  Clar- 
issa's waist,  in  the  old  way.  So  we  will  leave 
them,  happily  and  restfully  homeward  bound. 


CHAPTER  III. 

AN    UNEXPECTED    JOURNEY. 

The  Brownlows  were  going  into  the  country. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  there  was  no  particular 
stir  in  regard  to  the  matter,  on  the  small,  clean 
street  of  which  the  Brownlow  house,  with  its  red 
bricks  and  dusty  green  blinds,  was  part  and  parcel. 
Men  were  not  observed  to  gather  in  excited  groups 
along  the  sidewalk,  discussing  the  coming  event ; 
the  fish-vender  did  not  vary  a  hair's-breadth  from 
his  monotonous  "  Makril,  Fresh  Makril !  " 

In  the  twigs  of  the  ambitious  young  saplings  be- 
fore referred  to,  sparrows  stretched  their  wings 
and  chirped  with  utmost  indifference.  The  tidy 
maid-servants,  with  calico  gowns  pinned  up,  and 
sleeves  rolled  to  the  elbows,  washed  and  swept 
their  respective  flights  of  five  wooden-granite  steps, 
and  gossiped  with  each  other,  as  quietly  as  on  an}^ 
other  day  in  the  year.  Yet  I  doubt  if  Mr.  Brown- 
low  would,  for  the  moment,  have  been  surprised 
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to  read  in  big  black  letters  at  the  head  of  the 
Herald's  news  column,  that  fair  June  morning,  an 
announcement,  something  as  follows  : 

ON   THE  MOVE! 

THE     BEOWNLOWS    ABOUT    TO    ABANDON 
BOSTON. 

INTENSE    COMMOTION    THROUGHOUT    THE    CITY. 

The  fact  was,  it  had  been  years  since  the  family- 
had  tasted  the  delights  of  rural  life,  for  more  than 
a  few  hours,  or,  at  the  most,  a  couple  of  days  at  a 
time.  Mr.  Brownlow  had  moved  to  the  city  from 
the  quiet  little  country  town  where  he,  and  his 
father  and  grandfather  before  him,  had  been  born, 
and  where  he  had  met,  wooed  and  won  Mrs. 
Brownlow,  the  daughter  of  a  neighboring  farmer. 
He  had  obtained  a  good  situation  as  book-keeper 
in  a  steady  old  establishment,  and  had  managed 
not  only  to  support  his  family,  which  in  due  time 
included  a  stout  little  boy  and  two  girls,  but  to 
lay  up  a  bit  against  rainy  days,  in  the  savings  bank. 

Winter  and  summer,  he  and  his  plump,  cheery 
little  helpmeet  had  worked  faithfull}',  keeping 
Tlianksgiving  and  Christmas  with  full  hearts  if 
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not  pockets,  and  seizing  an  opportunity  once  in  a 
while  during  the  hot  months  to  take  a  ride  in  an 
open  car  to  Grove  Hall,  where  the  children  could 
pick  dandelions  and  tansy,  and  all  could  drink  in 
the  sweet  air  and  sunshine. 

The  time  had  come  at  last,  when  the  firm,  recog- 
nizing the  devoted  services  of  their  book-keeper, 
had  sent  him  a  note,  intimating  that  during  the 
next  calendar  month  his  salary  might  continue, 
without  his  attendance  at  the  store.  Mr.  Brown- 
low  had  opened  the  letter  excitedly  on  the  same 
evening,  and  read  it  aloud  amid  the  breathless  atten- 
tion of  his  wife,  his  three  children,  and  one  servant 
who  was  cook,  seamstress,  chamber-girl  and  waiting- 
maid  combined. 

An  incoherent  outcry  had  ensued,  and  subse- 
quently a  discussion  of  plans,  during  which  the 
children  expressed  themselves  as  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  a  month  could  not  be  better  spent 
than  in  sailing  to  and  from  Nantasket  Beach  in 
the  "  Rose  Standish  "  ;  Mr.  Brownlow  suggested 
the  farm  where  he  had  been  brought  up,  and  Mrs. 
Brownlow  urged  that  they  ought  to  go  to  some 
spot  entirely  new  to  them  all. 

'^If  you  visit  the  old  place,"  she  said,  "you'll 
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have  streams  of  folks  calling  to  see  you,  and  5-011 
won't  have  no  peace  from  morning  till  night." 
Mrs.  Brownlow  was  apt  to  become  ungrammatical 
when  excited. 

The  outcome  of  it  all  was  that  by  diligent  in- 
quiry, they  found  just  the  place  they  wanted ;  an 
old,  quiet  farmhouse,  in  one  of  the  sleepiest  back 
counties  of  Maine,  where  the  population  had  sensi- 
bl}^  decreased  within  the  last  twenty  years,  where 
no  railroad  train  drowned  with  its  screech  and 
rumble  the  soft  singing  of  the  pines,  and  where 
the  price,  like  that  of  all  the  really  best  things  in 
life,  was  next  to  nothing. 

"Now,  Bob,  you  just  ask  3'our  mother  for  the 
key,  and  111  strap  this  up  before  we  go  down  to 
breakfast." 

Mr.  Brownlow  was  sitting  upon  the  top  of  the 
leather  trunk,  with  his  heels  lifted  from  the  floor 
in  order  to  lose  no  advantage  over  the  lid,  which 
for  the  last  fifteen  minutes  had  resisted  all  his 
efforts  to  close  it,  with  an  obstinacy  almost  super- 
human. It  had  yielded  at  last,  however,  and  his 
face,  though  flushed,  was  wreathed  in  such  smiles 
as  can  only  emanate  from  a  sense  of  triumph,  and 
a  well-behaved  conscience. 
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"  Father,  ma  says  she  hasn't  seen  the  key  since 
we  came  to  the  city." 

The  smile  disappeared.  "  Gracious ! "  exclaimed 
Mr.  Brownlow,  "  and  the  nearest  locksmith  half  a 
mile  away !  Here,  Bob,  you  set  here  wliile  I  — 
no,  ye  ain't  heavy  enough  I  Go  tell  your  ma  to 
come  here  and  hold  this  thing  down,  or  she'll 
never  get  it  together  again,  while  I  hunt  in  the 
garret ! " 

i\Ir.  Brownlow  squirmed  with  anxiety,  while 
the  boy  clattered  off  for  j\Irs.  B.  He  dared  not 
leave  the  trunk,  which  constantly  exhibited  signs 
of  rebellion,  and  the  moments  flew.  The  perspira- 
tion stood  upon  his  brow.  He  looked  appealingly 
at  the  bureau  in  the  corner,  but  it  flatly  refused  to 
accommodate  him  by  sitting  down  in  his  place. 

*'  Clariss-ee  !  "  he  screamed,  his  voice  breaking 
on  the  last  syllable  ;  "  why  don't  ye  come  ?  "  and 
he  actually  kicked  his  heels,  in  his  desperation, 
against  the  sides  of  the  trunk. 

Mrs.  B.  at  length  rushes  in,  apparently  in  the 
very  act  of  scalping  her  younger  daughter;  in 
reality  holding  her  long  hair  in  one  hand,  and  giv- 
ing it  an  energetic  brush  with  the  other  at  every 
step.     With  equal  energy  she  takes  her  seat  upon 
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the  trunk  lid,  and  her  husband  slides  off,  searches 
frantically  for  the  key  in  every  unlikely  spot  in 
the  house,  turns  his  spare  boots  upside  down  and 
shakes  them,  peers  anxiously  into  the  coal  pen, 
tries  all  the  keys  that  can  be  produced,  although 
manifestly  half  of  them  are  twice  too  big,  and  the 
other  half  so  ridiculously  small  that  they  instantly 
disappear  within  the  keyhole,  and  are  extracted 
with  great  difficulty ;  at  last  plunging  his  hands 
into  his  pockets,  after  the  masculine  habit  at  such 
crises,  and  thereupon  finding  the  missing  article 
attached  to  the  same  ring  with  his  door-keys, 
where  he  was  careful  to  put  it  last  week. 

At  the  breakfast  table,  the  family  endeavor  to 
compose  themselves,  but  are  in  that  state  of  mind 
that  when  Mr.  Brownlow  asks  a  blessing  "  upon  the 
time  table  now  before  us,"  instead  of  "  the  food," 
thus  plainly  showing  the  current  of  his  thoughts, 
no  one  notices  the  mistake,  but  feels  more  than 
usually  impressed  from  the  solemnity  of  the  occa- 
sion. For  the  half-hour  succeeding  the  meal 
(which  is  eaten  in  something  less  than  ten 
minutes),  they  all  sit  about  the  room  upon  the 
extreme  edges  of  chairs  and  sofas,  prepared  for 
instant  flight  when  the  hack  shall  be  announced. 
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It  is  announced,  and  some  delay  is  experienced 
upon  the  sidewalk,  because  eveiybody  good-nat- 
uredly expresses  a  strong  preference  to  riding 
backward,  and  half  the  seats  face  the  other  way. 
On  the  way  to  the  station,  Mrs.  Brownlow  fur- 
tively glances  at  the  silk  curtains,  and  pokes  the 
springy  cushions  with  a  femininely  tentative  fore- 
finger. The  head  of  the  family  endeavors  to  pull 
down  one  of  the  shades,  lets  go  of  the  tassel  at  the 
wrong  moment,  and  is  dismaj^ed  to  see  it  fly  up 
again  with  a  crash.  The  children,  however,  are 
immensely  gratified  with  the  result,  and  find  an 
absorbing  amusement,  daring  the  remainder  of 
the  ride,  by  pulling  down  and  letting  go  those 
curtains. 

The  Brownlows  found  their  places  on  the  East- 
ern bound  train,  with  no  other  misadventure  than 
entering  by  mistake  the  Pullman  car,  which  they 
would  no  more  have  thought  of  occupying  than 
the  locomotive  itself. 

The  ride  by  rail  was  full  of  interest.  To  tell 
how  Mr.  Brownlow  patronized  the  refreshment 
boy,  as  he  successively  passed  through  the  car 
with  peanuts,  apples  and  pop-corn  ;  how  ]\Irs. 
Brownlow   smiled   and   thanked   the   news-agent, 
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who  left  in  her  lap  a  Harper's  Weekl}^  and  Ba- 
zaar ;  how  she  fell  easily  into  the  snares  thus  set 
for  her,  and  looked  so  surprised  and  grieved  when 
she  was  compelled  to  return  them,  witli  tlieir  array 
of  bright  pictures  and  anecdotes,  that  her  husband 
once  more  unfolded  his  brown  pocket-book  and 
paid  the  price  on  the  spot ;  how  the  whole  family 
in  their  simplicity  and  unfailing  good-humor, 
proved  irresisti})ly  attractive  to  the  neighboring 
passengers,  until  Mr.  Brownlow  was  marching  up 
and  down  the  aisle  with  a  tired  baby  in  his  arms, 
and  Mrs.  Brownlow  was  giving  a  complete  history 
of  their  humble,  uneventful  life  in  the  city,  and 
the  children,  at  the  behest  of  their  parents,  had 
spoken  their  pieces  to  several  different  audiences ; 
how  the  climax  of  the  whole  wonderful  journey 
was  reached  when  the  tiain  stopped  at  a  small  sta- 
tion, and  a  nervous  old  lady  who  sat  opposite  rose 
hurriedly  from  her  seat  and  moved  towards  the 
door,  and,  having  exactly  one  more  bundle  than 
she  could  by  any  possibility  carry,  dropped  it  (a 
different  one  each  time)  at  every  seat  she  passed, 
becoming  more  and  more  excited  and  flurried  on 
each  of  these  occasions,  until  the  impatient  train 
started  with  a  jerk,  upon  which  the  nervous  old 
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lady  threw  up  her  arms,  exclaiming  in  a  tone  of 
misery  no  language  can  convey,  "  Massy  ! "  and 
dropping  all  her  remaining  bundles  in  the  exact 
center  of  the  aisle,  immediately  sat  down  upon  them, 
to  indicate  her  utter  despair  :  how  Mr.  Brownlow, 
with  sympathy  and  resoluteness  amounting  to  but 
little  short  of  sublime,  climbed  upon  the  rail  of  his 
seat  and  pulled  the  cord  ;  how,  after  the  train 
came  to  a  standstill,  he  retained  his  grasp  upon 
that  cord,  never  letting  up  an  inch,  and  leaning 
back  with  his  whole  weight  upon  it,  evidently 
with  some  idea  that  he  was  holding  the  engine  by 
the  bit,  like  a  refractory  horse,  and  it  might  be  ex- 
pected to  rear  up  and  run  away  with  all  on  board 
if  he  did  not  keep  a  tight  rein ;  how  the  conductor 
and  the  eno-ineer  and  the  fireman  and  two  brake- 
men  and  the  baggage-master  and  the  assistant 
bafrsraofe-master,  all  bore  down  on  Mr.  Brownlow, 
and,  instead  of  thanking  him,  in  the  name  of  the 
company,  proceeded  to  threaten  him  with  all  the 
terrors  of  the  law,  until  they  had  him  accused, 
tried,  convicted  and  (figuratively)  executed,  within 
two  minutes  ;  how  Mr.  Brownlow  stood  in  the 
center  of  all  this  clamor,  breathless  but  serene, 
and,  pulling  out  his  wife's  Harper's  from  behind 
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the  cushion,  sat  down  by  the  window  and  com- 
menced, to  the  irrepressible  indignation  of  the 
Court-Martial,  to  read  with  great  calmness  the 
humorous  column  on  the  fifth  page,  not  address- 
ing a  word  to  his  judges  ;  the  old  lady,  in  the 
meantime,  having  accomplished  her  retreat  in 
safety,  and  disappeared  from  view  along  the  dusty 
little  country  road ;  to  tell  all  these  things,  with 
anything  like  the  clearness  and  detail  with  which 
they  were  stamped,  once  and  forever,  upon  the 
Brownlow  mind,  would  take  very  nearly  as  long 
as  the  journey  itself,  if  not  longer. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  therefore  (for  the 
journey  was  long),  our  friends  found  them- 
selves, at  length,  standing  upon  the  platform  of 
the  Pineville  depot,  with  the  train  hiding  itself 
behind  a  last  puff  of  smoke  in  the  distance. 
The  station-master  approached  them  slowly,  and 
remai'ked  : 

"  Be  yeou  Mr.  Brownlow  ?  " 

Mr.  Brownlow  acknowledged  his  identity. 

"  Wall,  come  t'  stay  a  spell,  I  guess,  hain't  ye  ?  " 

"  About  four  weeks." 

"Up  't  th'  old  Bennett  place?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  suppose  they're  expecting  us  ?  " 
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"  Shouldn't  wonder  'f  they  be.  Haow's  pol'tics 
up  t'  Bost'n?" 

"  John,"  put  in  Mrs.  Brownlow  briskly,  "  don't 
you  think  we'd  better  get  our  baggage  and  start 
along  ?  Here  are  our  checks,  sir,"  turning  to  the 
station-master. 

The  latter  surveyed  the  little  pieces  of  brass  as 
if  they  were  recently  exhumed  coins  of  unknown 
antiquity,  turning  them  meditatively  over  and 
over  in  his  hand. 

"Wa-all,  p'r'aps  ye  hed,"  he  said  at  length. 
"  Amos,  take  holt  with  these  'ere  things  'n'  put 
'em  int'  the  wagon ;  the  folks  '11  ride  up  'n  the 
covered  kerridge." 

The  baggage  being  safely  stowed  in  the  wagon 
and  started  on  its  way,  the  "  kerridge "  was 
brought  round  to  the  door.  It  was  a  top  buggy, 
set  on  high  springs,  with  Happing  curtains,  and  a 
seat  so  narrow  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  extreme 
doubt  whether  it  was  ever  intended  for  more  than 
one  person,  and  a  thin  one,  at  that. 

"You  c*n  set  on  that  buckit  ter  drive,"  sug- 
gested the  OAvner,  who  was  superintending  the  em- 
barkation ;  "  an'  take  the  boy  in  yer  lap.  I  guess 
the  others  '11  stow  away  somewheres  in  back." 
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Where  the  spacious  regions  alluded  to  as  "  in 
back  "  might  lie,  it  was  difficult  to  say,  as  the  seat 
was  already  poised  upon  the  very  edge  of  the  tail- 
board, and  seemed  prepared  to  start  off  upon  its 
own  responsibility  at  the  very  first  steep  hill.  It 
is  astonishing,  however,  how  small  a  space  a  fam- 
ily can  occupy,  especially  if  they  are  people  who 
make  the  best  of  everything,  and  are  determined 
to  see  nothing  in  a  disagreeable  light.  Mrs. 
Brownlow  clambered  in  first  —  upon  which  tlie 
horse  let  fall  his  ears  and  was  with  difficulty  re- 
strained from  plunging  down  the  road  at  once ; 
then  Susie,  the  youngest  daughter,  sat  in  her  lap, 
and  Polly,  age  twelve,  took  her  place  at  her  side. 
Mr.  Brownlow  thereupon  mounted  the  bucket, 
with  Bob  in  his  lap,  jerked  the  reins,  and  clucked 
to  the  horse,  who  now  required  the  united  efforts 
of  the  by-standers  to  induce  him  to  stir. 

Once  off,  Mrs.  Brownlow's  anxiety  subsided, 
and  although  the  arrangement  was  a  little  warm 
for  a  sultry  June  afternoon,  enjoyment  proceeded 
afresh. 

Meanwhile  the  quiet  old  people  at  the  "•  Bennett 
Place  "  had  been  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  city 
guests   ever  since  they  had  received  Mr.  Brown- 
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low's  final  letter  accepting  their  offer,  very  much 
as  we  hold  our  breath  for  the  thunder  clap  after  a 
flash  of  unusually  bright  lightning.  The  best 
room  had  been  tidied  up,  the  lilacs  and  cinnamon 
roses  pushed  back  so  that  the  blinds  could  be 
opened,  and  the  sun  had  been  allowed,  for  the  first 
time  in  many  months  at  least,  to  stream  through 
the  little  panes  and  rest  warmly  upon  the  polished 
yellow  floor. 

The  house  itself  had  long  ago  grown  gray,  but, 
with  its  stout  oak  timbers  and  stone  foundation,  it 
bade  fair  to  hold  its  own  through  the  fierce  ex- 
tremes of  the  New  England  winter  and  summer 
for  many  a  year  to  come.  So  it  waited  patiently 
beside  the  road,  peacefully  resting  under  the  blue 
sky,  and  seeming  lost  in  the  memories  of  its  long 
and  useful  life.  Scores  of  children  had  it  seen 
creeping  about  its  smooth  floors,  and  prattling  to 
their  corn-cob  dolls.  Some  of  these  children  had 
soon  crept  through  the  little  low-browed  door  to  the 
great  world  outside  ;  some  of  them  remained  on 
the  farm,  passing  to  and  fro  under  its  roof,  and 
wearing  deeper  and  harder  each  year  the  grass-bor- 
dered path  to  the  old  well.  So  it  watched  them, 
as  they  grew  taller,  stronger,  braver  in  the  battle 
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of  life  ;  as  they  married  and  gave  in  marriage  ;  as 
some  day  each  sat  by  the  west  window  for  the  hist 
time,  looking  out  through  the  little  panes  upon  the 
grassy  road,  the  orchard,  and  the  waving  tops  of 
the  pines  beyond  the  meadow,  and  then  lay  down 
to  sleep.  Whenever  one  of  its  foster  children  had 
been  harshly  treated  by  the  busy,  heedless  world, 
which,  God  help  them  !  they  had  been  in  such 
eager  haste  to  enter,  and  had  come  home  with 
trembling  lips  —  yes,  and  with  bowed  head  and 
faltering  step,  the  old  house  had  held  its  arms 
wide  open,  and,  pitiful  as  a  mother,  had  taken 
them  to  its  bosom,  where  they  at  last  found  rest. 
Before  its  peaceful  aspect,  its  faint,  herby  odors, 
its  dawn-colored  roses  and  lilacs,  unquiet  and  care 
and  trouble  vanished ;  in  the  presence  of  its  sim- 
ple, quaint  purity,  its  nearness  to  sky  and  earth 
and  all  lovely  things  of  field  and  wood,  sin  crept 
back  ashamed  to  its  haunts  in  the  city  by-ways. 

At  pi'esent  the  house  was  occupied  by  old 
"  Marm  Bennett "  (as  every  one  for  miles  around 
called  her)  and  her  brother,  a  few  years  her  senior. 
With  no  *'  help  "  bej'^ond  the  occasional  services  of 
a  neighbor  to  haul  some  wood,  or  patch  up  a  leaky 
spot  in  the  barn  roof,  they  spent  day  after  day, 
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nonth  after  month,  year  after  year,  in  utmost 
jerenity  of  thought  and  action.  So,  you  see,  the 
3are  idea  of  strangers  —  and  from  the  city,  too !  — 
»vas  a  great  shaking  up.  They  had  engaged  a  girl 
:o  help  about  the  house  while  their  visitors  stayed  ; 
IS  to  provisions  and  lodging,  the  old  house  had 
lever  yet  been  found  wanting,  however  great  the 
jtress. 

All  this  time  Mr.  Brownlow  had  been  sitting 
'Don  the   bucket,  looking  out  from    between  his 
,  lees  and  around   Bob's   shoulders.      The    horse 
jroved   steady  enough  when  once    fairly  started, 
;rely  requiring  a  firm  rein  as  they  passed  each 
;^le  road.     It  is  astonishing  how  soon  we  familiar- 
■e  ourselves  with  the  striking  peculiarities  of  a 
person,  or  a  horse,  into  whose  intimate  society  we 
^  thrown  for  even  so  small  a  space  as  a  couple  of 
ars.     Before  Mr.  Brownlow  had  left  behind  him 
last  of   the   little   group  of   houses    clustered 
out  the  railroad  station,  he  discovered  that  to 
..ng  out  that  horse's  best  points  it  was  necessary 
.,  touch  him  with  the  whip  at  regular  intervals, 
.•n  the  exact  center  of  his  back.     If  the  lash  fell 
upon  either  flank  ever  so  lightly,  that  whole  side  in- 
stantly lurched  ahead,  and  the  beast  would  "  pace  " 
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for  the  next  ten  minutes,  or  until  brought  to  a 
dead  stop  and  started  again.  This  state  of  affairs 
was  a  most  uncomfortable  one  for  the  driver,  for 
the  peculiar  variation  of  the  aforesaid  gait  set  the 
bucket  tilting  from  side  to  side,  and  communicated 
the  vibration  to  Bob,  to  that  extent  that  he  was 
nearly  shot  out  upon  the  roadside  on  several  occa- 
sions. This  diversion  occurring  more  and  more 
frequently,  Mrs.  Brownlow  at  length  kept  her 
hand  upon  the  collar  of  her  son,  in  order  to  hold 
him  in,  while  with  the  other,  which  was  passed 
through  the  handles  of  a  traveling-bag  and  shawl- 
'g'frap,  she  clutched  Susie  who  was  continually 
squirming  about  in  her  lap.  Just  as  Mr.  Brownlow 
was  engaged  for  the  twentieth  time  in  disentang- 
ling the  horse  from  his  favorite  gait,  the  children 
cried  out,  all  together ;  ''  The  wagon  has  stopped  ! 
They're  taking  out  our  trunk  !  Oh,  ma,  that  must 
be  the  place  !  " 

The  horse  now  desired  perversely  to  push  on. 
Mi'S.  Brownlow  leaning  over,  however,  and  assist- 
ing her  husband  to  pull  him  up,  they  came  to  a 
standstill  on  the  little  dandelion-spotted  green  in 
front  of  the  old  house. 

When,  a  half-hour  later,  they  were  comfortably 
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settled  in  their  cosy  rooms,  which  were  connected 
with  funny,  uneven  doors  that  wouldn't  latch, 
much  less  fasten  in  any  way;  when  they  were 
seated  about  the  supper  table,  with  its  snowy  cloth, 
its  old-fashioned,  blue-figured  china,  its  foamy  mug 
of  milk  at  the  plate  of  each  of  the  children,  its  bis- 
cuit and  its  golden  butter  and  marbled  cheese ; 
best  of  all,  with  the  kindly  countenances  of  the 
two  old  people  beaming  upon  them  hospitably  over 
the  table  ;  then  they  realized  something  of  the 
rest  that  was  before  them. 

The  week  that  followed  was  one  of  almost  abso- 
lute quiet.  Da}^  after  day  ran  out  like  sand 
through  the  hour-glass.  INIrs.  BroAvnlow  occupied 
herself  about  the  house,  helping  her  hosts  in  many 
little  wa^^s,  and  "not  seemin'  a  mite  like  city 
folks,"  they  repeatedly  confided  to  each,  other,  in 
the  secrecy  of  the  rnilk-room.  The  children  ran 
about  the  orchard,  tumbled  persistently  into  the 
brook,  scratched,  bruised,  and  cut  themselves 
without  limit,  and  enjoyed  life  hugely. 

Mr.  Brownlow  evidently  grew  younger  every 
hour.  He  was  seen  once  or  twice  to  steal  up  to  a 
neighboring  fence  and  jump  over  it,  out  of  excess  of 
good  spirits,  when  he  thought  no  one  was  looking. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FRESH    WOODS   AND   PASTURES   NEW. 

One  cloudy  afternoon  Mr.  Brownlow  said  that 
he  was  going  a-fishing.  Bob,  who  always  found 
his  father's  company  preferable  to  that  of  an}^  one 
else,  at  once  pleaded  to  go,  too,  and  as  usual  was 
successful  in  his  suit. 

Accordingly,  with  many  charges  from  Mrs. 
Brownlow  to  '-'•  keep  their  feet  dry  and  return 
early,"  the  two  started  off  together.  For  a  short 
time  they  followed  the  road,  walking  on  the  green 
lines  of  turf  that  grew  bet^A^een  the  wheel-tracks. 
Then  they  struck  off  through  a  cleared  piece  of 
land,  where  the  rough  ground  and  stumps,  to- 
gether with  a  net-work  of  fallen  trees,  rendered 
tlie  walkiuGf  so  difficult  that  Mr.  Brownlow  soon 
found  it  necessar}^  to  carry  Bob  in  his  arms.  This 
barrier  safely  passed,  they  entered  the  edge  of  the 
true  Maine  wilderness,  which  covers  a  territory  so 
vast  that  a  hunter,  straying  into  its  center  without 
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a  guide,  might  spend  his  life  i„  a  vain  attempt  to 
extricate   himself   from    the   tangled   maze.     Im- 
mense  trees  were  lying  about  in  every  direction, 
and  m  every  stage  of  decay.     Most  of  them  were 
covered  with   green   moss,  and   oftentimes,  after 
mounting    upon    one    with   great    exertion,    Mr 
Brownlow  would  slowly  and  meekly  sink  through 
the  crumbling  bark  until  he  stood  up  to  his  arm- 
pits m  the  soft  brown  pulp  of  the  wood. 

As  they  scrambled  over  these  obstructions,  the 
silence  of  the  forest  was  intense.  Save  an  occa- 
sional mournful  note  from  a  distant  thrush,  not  a 
bird  sang  among  the  tall,  solemn  trees ;  not  a 
squirrel  barked,  not  a  breeze  stirred  the  dark 
boughs  which  stood  out  from  the  trunks  of  the 
hemlock  and  pines  as  if  they  were  of  carved 
bronze;  the  two  could  not  even  hear  their  own 
moss-muffled  foot-falls. 

After  a  steep  and  difficult  half-mile  of  this 
dream-like  journey,  a  welcome  sound  broke  upon 
their  ears:  it  was  the  gurgle  and  rush  of  the  brook 
they  were  seeking. 

Mr.  Brownlow  was  now  in  his  element.  Arriv 
"g  at  the  bank  of  the  little  stream,  he  dexter- 
.usly  cut  and  trimmed  two  small  rods,  from  some 
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alder-bushes  near  bj,  and  affixed  line,  hook,  sinker, 
and  bait :  Bob  watching  these  proceedings,  mean- 
while, with  breathless  interest. 

"  Now,  Bob,"  said  his  father  in  a  suppressed 
voice,  "  we're  ready.  Creep  up  and  drop  in  the 
foamy  water  just  beyond  that  rock.  There  — 
there  —  now  jiggle  it  up  and  down  a  little  "  — 

Suddenly  his  tone  changed.     "  He's  got  it,  he's 

got  it !  —  pull !  " 

Bob  pulled,  and  with  such  good  effect  that  he 
landed  full  in  his  father's  bosom  a  fine  speckled 
trout  of  a  quarter-pound  or  more  weight.  That 
was  a  good  beginning,  but  now  ensued  an  extra- 
ordinary series  of  mishaps  to  the  elder  of  the  two 
fishermen,  who  undertook  to  fish  in  a  pool  just 
above  the  spot  they  had  already  tried.  He  jerked 
his  line  so  violently,  at  the  first  nibble,  that  the 
trout,  had  he  held  on  a  moment  longer,  must  in- 
evitably have  been  thrown  over  the  top  of  the 
tallest  pine.  But  he  discreetly  let  go  in  time,  and 
Mr.  Brownlow,  who  liad  put  enougli  effort  into  tlie 
pull  to  raise  a  moderate  sized  halibut,  sat  down 
instantly  upon  a  mossy  bowlder  just  behind  him. 
Observing  Bob  was  looking  at  him,  he  laughed 
faintly,  got  up,  and  proceeded  to  try  again.     But 
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the  hook  had  caught  in  the  boughs  of  a  hemlock 
just  far  enough  above  his  head  to  render  it  impos- 
sible for  its  owner  with  the  most  agonizing  efforts, 
to  reach  and  extract  it.  Bob  was  now  busy  again 
at  his  own  sport,  and  his  father  moved  stealthily 
up  to  the  hemlock.  The  trunk  being  something 
more  than  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  Mr.  Brownlow 
himself,  as  I  have  intimated,  inclined  to  stoutness, 
it  required  pluck  to  attempt  the  ascent.  But  who 
ever  knew  a  Brownlow  to  blench  before  difficulty 
or  danger?  Clasping  the  trunk  with  both  arms, 
he  made  a  vigorous  effort  and  drew  himself  up  two 
inches.  Another  struggle,  but  not  quite  so  much 
gain.  Mr.  Brownlow  paused  for  rest,  and  looked 
fixedly  at  the  nearest  bough,  about  ten  feet  above 
his  head. 

Just  then  Bob  called  :  "  O,  father,  come  quick  ! 
I've  got  a  big  one  on  !     Help  me  pull  him  out !  " 

The  appeal  was  irresistible,  and  Mr.  Brownlow, 
drawing  a  long  breath,  released  his  hold.  As  he 
iiad  less  tlian  a  foot  to  drop,  he  reached  the  ground 
considerably  sooner  than  he  had  expected,  and  was 
much  shaken  up  in  consequence,  so  that  his  face 
still  wore  a  rather  surprised  and  injured  expression 
when  he  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action. 
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"O,  it  was  only  a  stick,  pa,"  said  Bob,  coolly; 
"  I  just  found  it  out." 

Mr.  Brownlow  stood  still  and  wiped  his  brow. 

"Bob,"  he  said  at  length,  "I  got  my  hook 
caught  in  a  stick,  too.  It's  a  pretty  big  one.  Sup- 
pose you  take  it  off  for  me  ?  " 

Bob  soon  had  the  hook  down,  and  at  it  they 
went  again.  It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  of  all 
their  adventures  that  afternoon;  of  Mr.  Brown- 
low's  successes  and  mishaps ;  of  his  plunge,  waist 
deep,  into  the  iciest  of  pools,  after  he  had  been 
picking  his  way  carefully,  throughout  the  after- 
noon to  avoid  wet  feet;  of  the  trout  he  drew  up 
and  held  in  mid-air  just  long  enough  to  taste  the 
sweets  of  victory,  before  they  dropped  back  into 
the  brook ;  of  his  radiant  and  untiring  delight  at 
every  fresh  capture ;  of  his  unabated  cheerfulness 
and  good  humor  through  all  discouragements,  and 
in  spite  of  the  swarms  of  mosquitoes  that  now  began 
to  gather  about  like  a  fine  mist;  of  his  patience 
and  indulgence  toward  Bob,  whom  he  lifted  over 
hard  places,  consoled  for  ill-luck,  and  for  whom  he 
baited  hooks,  stepped  into  the  stream  to  disengage 
them  from  rocks  and  snags,  or  disentangle  them 
from  his  own  clothing,  on  innumerable  occasions. 
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At  last,  weaiTBd,  flushed  and  perspiring,  Mr. 
Brownlow  looked  up  at  the  sky  with  a  start,  and 
then  at  his  watch. 

"  We  must  be  going,  my  son,"  he  said  hurriedly  ; 
"  it's  later  than  I  thought." 

Winding  up  their  lines  and  throwing  away  their 
rods,  they  started  downward,  Mr.  Brownlow  carry- 
ing the  heavy  string  of  trout  in  one  hand,  and  lead- 
ing Bob  Avith  the  other.  The  sun  sank  lower  and 
lower,  and  they  soon  entered  the  shadow  of  the 
valley.  They  were  surprised  to  find  how  far  they 
had  come,  and  how  slowly  in  the  gathering  dark- 
ness, they  were  able  to  pick  their  way  down  the 
steep  side  of  the  brook,  now  stopping  to  clamber 
over  mimic  precipices,  now  making  a  wide  detour 
to  pass  a  fallen  tree. 

''Father,"  panted  Bob,  ''here's  that  hole  where 
you  tumbled  in  !  Don't  you  remember  how  long 
we  had  been  fishing  when  we  got  up  here,  and  you 
asked  me  if  I  wasn't  tired  enough  to  go  home?" 

Mr.  Brownlow  did  remember.  He  was  still 
damp. 

For  a  time  they  plodded  along  in  silence.  Then 
it  was  the  father  who  spoke. 

"  Bob,"  he  said,  "  isn't  this  the  place  where  we 
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first  struck  the  brook?  Seemsio  me  it  doesn't 
look  natural  just  below  here." 

Bob  didn't  answer.  Mr.  Brownlow  glanced 
down  at  him  and  saw  that  his  lips  were  trembling. 
Poor  little  fellow,  it  had  been  a  hard  day  for  him, 
and  he  was  quite  tired  out.  So  many  times  he  had 
stubbed  his  copper  toes  and  been  pulled  out  of 
holes,  and  tumbled  flat  in  the  treacherous  moss 
.which  covered  all  the  pitfalls  ! 

"This  must  be  the  very  spot,  Bobbit!  Here's 
where  you  caught  3^our  first  trout,  there  he  is,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  string.  See  what  a  beauty !  and 
won't  ma  be  pleased  when  she  sees  him  on  the 
breakfast  table  to-morrow  morning  !  I  guess  he's 
the  biggest  of  them  all.  Now,  my  boy,  we're 
almost  out  of  the  woods,  and  we  shall  get  along 
better  if  you  just  cling  to  my  back  instead  of  walk- 
ing.    There,  that's  it.     Here  goes  for  home  ! " 

If  it  was  dark  along  the  bed  of  the  brook,  it  was 
black  everywhere  else.  For  a  few  rods  Mr.  Brown- 
low  moved  slowly  in  and  out  among  the  trees,  feel- 
ing his  way  with  his  hands  and  feet,  and  carrying 
Bob  on  his  back.  Then  he  paused,  supporting 
himself  against  a  decaying  log,  looked  about  him, 
turned,  and  without  a  word  picked  his  way  back. 
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<» 

"Bob,"  he  saic^l^s  he  set  the  boy  down  once 
more  beside  the  stream,  *' we'll  play  Indian  a  bit. 
We'll  build  a  fire  and  have  some  supper  before  we 
go  another  step,  won't  we  ?  " 

Bob,  who  placed  perfect  confidence  in  his  father's 
ability,  and  who  never  doubted  for  a  moment  that 
he  could  have  taken  them  both  out  of  the  wood  in 
five  minutes,  acceded  heartily  to  the  suggestion, 
and  without  further  delay  they  set  about  gathering 
dry  twigs  and  branches.  Mr.  Brownlow  chose  a 
snug  corner,  sheltered  from  the  wind  by  huge 
rocks,  and  kindled  a  blaze  which  grew  and  grew 
until  there  was  a  steady  column  of  flame  and  a 
good  glow  of  heat.  Then  he  went  to  the  brook, 
dressed  a  dozen  trout,  manufactured  a  green  alder 
gridiron,  and  so  had  the  fish  soon  sputtering  over 
the  fire,  to  the  intense  satisfaction  of  Bob,  who  was 
curled  up  in  the  moss  on  one  side  of  their  camp. 

Mr.  Brownlow  himself  did  not  feel  so  easy  in  his 
mind.  It  was  a  long  time  since  he  had  lived  in 
the  country,  and  though  the  handicraft  of  his  boy- 
hood came  back  to  him,  as  he  trotted  to  and  fro  in 
his  preparations  for  supper,  he  could  not  conceal 
from  himself  a  growing  uneasiness  at  the  situation. 

He  recalled  the  stories  of  people  lost  in  the  wil- 
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derness  and  found  years  afterward  sitting  against 
tree  trunks,  white  and  ghastly.  He  remembered 
that  the  mountain  slopes  in  the  vicinity  were  in- 
fested with  bears,  so  that  the  farmers  had  been 
compelled  almost  wholly  to  abandon  sheep  raising. 
He  glanced  at  Bob  and  threw  another  armful  of 
wood  on  the  fire. 

.  The  trout  were  now  ready,  and  were  served  up, 
crispy  and  brown,  with  great  ceremony.  They 
prolonged  the  meal  as  much  as  possible,  taking 
sips  of  cool  brook  water,  and  paying  assiduous,  at- 
tention to  the  fish  bones.  When  they  had  finished, 
Bob  looked  up  innocently : 

"  Now,  pa,  won't  you  take  me  on  your  back 
again  and  go  home  ?     I'm  so  tired,  and  it's  cold." 

"I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do,  Bobbitt,"  his  father 
broke  out  suddenly,  as  if  the  thought  had  just 
occurred  to  him,  "  let's  have  a  real  camp  and  sleep 
here ! " 

He  made  a  praiseworthy  effort  to  speak  with  en- 
thusiasm, but  hardly  achieved  a  brilliant  success. 
Bob  instantly  caught  the  undertone  of  appre- 
hension. 

" Why,  pa,  what  will  mother  think?  and  —  and 
ain't  you  afraid  ?  " 
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"  Afraid  of  what  ?  "  cried  Mr.  Brownlow  boister- 
ously, Avith  a  laugh  which  echoed  forlornly  from  a 
peak  across  the  valley. 

At  the  same  moment  an  owl  began  to  hoot  in 
the  most  dismal  manner,  and  was  at  once  answered 
by  another  and  another,  until  the  Avhole  mountain- 
side seemed  peopled  with  wandering  spirits,  gone 
mad  with  melancholy  and  remorse  at  the  foul 
deeds  they  had  enacted  in  life. 

Bob  held  his  face  in  his  father's  coat  and  sobbed 
aloud  for  terror. 

"  Now,  Bob,"  the  latter  began  with  a  little  shake 
in  his  voice,  "  don't  be  "  — 

An  unmistakable  crackling  in  the  bushes  close 
beside  them  caused  him  to  break  off  abruptly^^ 
The  noise  was  heard  once  or  twice  again,  but 
further  off,  and  then  the  forest  subsided  into  a 
deathly  stillness,  which  was  even  worse  than  the 
hideous  cries  with  which  the  valley  had  rung  a  few 
moments  before.  It  was  as  if  it  were  waiting  for 
something  horrible  to  happen.  So  they  sat,  and 
with  every  nerve  strained,  listened  for  the  next 
sound,  whatever  it  might  be. 

In  the  meantime  great  was  the  turmoil  at  the 
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old  Bennett  house.  Supper  had  been  put  upon  the 
table  at  the  regular  hour,  but  no  Mr.  Brownlow 
came  cheerily  tramping  in  over  the  loose  boards  of 
the  porch,  humming  snatches  of  old-fashioned 
hymns,  as  was  his  wont. 

Seven  o'clock  —  half-past  seven  —  eight  o'clock 
—  still  no  Mr.  Brownlow. 

"  Ye  might's  well  come  out  'n'  eat  somethin'," 
said  marm  ;  "  'twon't  do  'em  no  good  for  you  to 
go  hungry,  and  like's  not  they'll  come  paoundin'  in 
with  their  fish,  jest's  we've  got  sot  down." 

So  Mrs.  Brownlow  took  her  place  with  the  rest, 
and  nibbled  in  silence. 

^  '*  Are  there  any  wild  animals  in  the  woods  about 
here  ?  "  she  asked  at  length,  timidly. 

"  Wall,  there  be  some  b"  —  began  the  old  man. 

"  Sh-h-h,''  cried  marm,  energetically  ;  but  it  was 
too  late.  Her  guest  was  immediately  all  of  a 
flutter. 

"  What  —  what  —  were  you  going  to  say  ?  "  she 
quivered,  dropping  her  bread  and  turning  sharply 
to  the  first  speaker. 

"  Wa-al,  I  wus  jest  goin'  to  —  to,''  the  old  man 
hesitated  and  stumbled  over  his  words,  in  response 
to  a  vigorous  poke  from  marm  under  the  table. 
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"  Wall,  there  be  a  fee-ew  musk-rats,  naow  'n' 
then  'n  the  river,"  he  finished,  turning  brightly  to 
his  sister  for  approval  of  his  stratagem. 

"  No,  no,  you  were  thinking  of  something  else  — 
it  began  with  '  B,'  "  cried  Mrs.  Brownlow. 

"  Beaver,  mebbe,  or  bats  ? "  suggested  the  old 
man,  dipping  a  piece  of  corned  beef  into  his  tea, 
in  his  embarrassment.  "  Wall,"  he  went  on^  like 
an  unwilling  witness,  as  Mrs.  B.  continued  to  fix 
him  with  her  eyes,  "  I  s'pose  there  is  naow  'n'  agin 
a  bar ;  jest  once  'n  a  while  one,  ye  know." 

He  looked  up  helplessly  at  marm,  who  was 
frowning  as  severely  as  was  possible  with  a  face 
grown  into  kindly  wrinkles  through  a  long  habit 
of  unselfish  affection. 

"  Do  —  do  —  they  bite  ?  "  faltered  poor  little  Mrs. 
Brownlow. 

"  Wall,  not  often,  not  often  ;  only  sheep  'n  sech 
like  small  critters  "  — 

"  O,  my  boy,  my  Bob !  "  shrieked  Mrs.  B.  "  He's 
just  the  size  of  a  lamb;  and  he  wore  his  white  flan- 
nel suit  —  they'll  be  sure  to  take  him  for  one.  O, 
Bob  !  why  did  I  ever  make  it?  Go  and  rouse  the 
neighbors,"  she  went  on  ;  "  quick,  quick,  there's  no 
time  to  lose.     O,  Bob  !  that  old  white  fl-an-nel !  " 
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and  the  little  woman  lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept 
aloud. 

"  There,  Solomon,"  said  marm  briskly,  "  you  jest 
go  'n'  get  the  Sumpters  and  the  Baconses,  and  tell 
Jake  Sumpter  to  take  a  gun  'n'  a  lantern,  and  go 
straight  up  White  Feather.  They'll  be  sure  to  be 
'longside  the  brook  somewlieres." 

So  far  all  was  well  arranged,  but  when  the  old 
man  had  been  hustled  into  his  surtout,  and  started 
off,  cane  in  hand,  across  the  little  green  before 
the  house,  who  should  appear  but  Mrs.  Brownlow, 
muffled  from  head  to  foot,  and  eyidently  bent  on 
accompanying  the  expedition. 

"  I'm  going,"  she  said  firmly.  "  If  anybody  can 
find  'em,  it's  me.     Oh  !  do  walk  faster  !  " 

As  they  hurried  along  the  path  to  the  nearest 
farmhouse,  she  went  on,  in  accents  broken  both  by 
emotion  and  haste :  "  I've  got  —  my  sharp-pointed 
—  scissors,  and  John's  pistol  —  and  stockings. 
When  do — the  bears  start  out?"  she  added, 
with  perhaps  a  vague  notion  that  they  moved 
in  platoons  at  fixed  hours  like  Barnum's  elephants. 

The  old  man  could  not  walk  and  talk  at  the 
same  time,  so  they  relapsed  into  a  silence  which 
was  only  disturbed  by  the  monotonous  peeping  of 
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the  frog-chorus  in  the  meadow,  and  an  occasional 
refrain  from  an  invisible  whip-poor-will. 

Once  they  heard  a  series  of  mournful  cries  from 
the  dark  mountain-side,  and  Mrs.  Brownlow  was 
well-nigh  driven  to  frenzy. 

"Oh!  my  darlings,  my  precious  darlings,"  she 
cried,  wringing  her  hands  ;  "  they're  dying,  they're 
dying  ;  they've  been  eaten  up  by  those  dreadful 
creatures  !  " 

"Sho  !  "  said  her  companion  laconically  ;  "them's 
aowls." 

She  was  silent  again,  and  remained  so  until  they 
had  reached  the  neighbors  and  organized  a  com- 
pany to  hunt  for  the  loved  and  lost. 

"  Guess  they  c'n  take  care  o'  themselves,"  one 
of  the  Bacon  boys  had  volunteered  ;  but  seeing 
the  little  woman's  anxiety  good-naturedly  added, 
"  p'raps  they'd  like  ter  hev  us  keep  'em  company 
home." 

The  way  was  rough,  and  great  were  the  tribula- 
tions of  the  small  but  devoted  wife,  who  kept  close 
beside  the  leader  as  he  strode  along,  the  lantern 
swinging  on  his  arm  and  casting  all  sorts  of  weird 
shadows  by  then-  path. 

It  seemed  as  if  they  were  surrounded  by  a  host 
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of  strange  creatures,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  run- 
ning, dancing,  flitting  about  them  in  a  wild,  ghastly 
game  of  leap-frog.  When  they  reached  the  forest, 
these  shadowy  figures  could  be  heard  whispering 
and  moaning  in  the  tree-tops.  At  intervals  a 
huge  moth  would  flap  his  pale  green  wings  against 
the  side  of  the  lantern,  and  fall  away  into  the 
blackness. 

The  party  had  talked  and  joked  a  little  at  first, 
in  low  tones,  but  as  their  route  became  more  and 
more  diflicult  they  gave  all  their  attention  to  sur- 
mounting the  fallen  trunks,  rocks,  hollows,  and 
streamlets  which  constantly  lay  in  wait  for  a  heed- 
less foot.  It  was  not  long  before  the  regular  flow 
of  the  brook  was  heard  above  the  murmuring  of 
the  pines.  Advancing  a  few  steps  farther,  they 
became  conscious  of  another  and  quite  different 
sound.  It  was  a  human  voice  ;  nay,  it  was  Mr. 
Brownlow's  voice,  speaking  loudly  and  angrily. 
They  stopped  and  listened  with  beating  hearts. 

'''' Doicn^  (loum  ! ''  The  words  came  sharply  out 
of  the  dark  night,  and  floated  away  on  the  troubled 
plashing  of  the  brook. 

"  Away  from  liere^  thou  ivretch^  or  I  will  have  thy 
life  !  "     Then  came  a  sound  like  a  scream  of  terror. 
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The  men  turned  pale,  and  looked  at  Mrs.  Brown- 
low,  who  leaned  against  the  nearest  tree  for  sup- 
port. She  remembered  with  a  flash  of  thought 
that  Mr.  Brownlow's  great-uncle  had  died  in  an 
insane  asylum  ;  to  be  sure,  his  infirmity  had  re- 
sulted from  a  fall,  and  consequent  injury  to  the 
head,  but  the  taint  might  have  descended,  never- 
theless. Mr.  Brownlow  might  have  fallen,  and 
injured  the  same  hereditary  weak  spot  of  the  skull. 

"  ylAa .' "  rose  the  voice  again,  followed  by  a 
shrill,  unnatural  laugh.  "/  liave  thee  now  I ''^ 
Then  came  a  low  murmur  of  words,  in  which 
they  thought  they  caught  the  pleading  tones  of 
Bob. 

They  hesitated  no  longer,  but  advanced  step  by 
step  along  the  mossy  path.  Mr.  Brownlow  had 
begun  again,  in  a  higher  key  than  before.  "  Sink 
or  swlm^  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish''  — 

A  flickering  light  appeared  among  the  trees  close 
beside  the  brook.  They  held  their  breath  as  they 
n eared  it.     This  was  what  they  saw : 

A  fire  of  dried  sticks  blazing  and  crackling 
merrily  in  a  hollow  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
high,  fern-draped  bowlders.  Beside  the  tire  a  bun- 
dle of  clothes  from  one  end  of  which  emerged  a 
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head,  which  belonged  to  no  other  than  Bob.  Poor 
boy !  he  did  not  realize  his  terrible  position,  for  he 
was  laughing  with  all  his  might.  Upon  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  fire,  and  mounted  upon  a  natural 
platform  of  rock,  stood  Mr.  Brownlow  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, flourishing  his  hands  wildly  and  screaming 
at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

"  Rattle  ids  bones,  Over  the  stones  I  "  were  the 
words  that  fell  upon  the  horror-stricken  ears  of  his 
wife,  as  she  entered  the  circle  of  firelight. 

Bob  was  the  first  to  catch  sight  of  her. 

"  O,  ma,  ma  !  "  he  cried,  throwing  off  his  wraps, 
which  now  resolved  themselves  into  his  father's 
coat  and  vest,  "we've  been  having  the  greatest 
fun  !  Pa's  been  speaking  all  the  pieces  he  used 
to  know  when  he  was  in  school.  I  wish  you  could 
have  heard  him  !  " 

"  I  wouldn't  have  put  in  quite  so  many  extras  if 
1  had  known  the  size  of  my  audience,"  remarked 
Mr.  Brownlow,  descending  rather  sheepishly  from 
his  rostrum. 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  pistol,  my  dear,"  he  said  a 
few  minutes  later,  as  they  were  preparing  to  start 
for  home  ;  "  but  I  don't  see  anything  but  rifle  car- 
tridges to  load  it  with." 
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"  Oh !  I  thought  t]i8  bigger  they  were,  the 
better,"  said  Mrs.  B.  innocently;  ''and  you  are 
sure  your  feet  are  quite  dry,  John  ?  " 

Of  course  they  reached  home  in  safety,  Bob  rid- 
ing on  the  broad  shouklers  of  Jake  Sumpter,  and 
his  mother  occupying  an  exceedingly  comfortable 
arm-chair,  over  the  hardest  part  of  the  way,  fur- 
nished on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Brownlow  and  one  of 
the  Bacon  boys.  Marm  had  a  hot  supper  for  them, 
and  it  was  pretty  late  before  they  had  finished  re- 
counting all  their  adventures. 

Of  course  they  had  a  wonderful  night's  rest,  and 
all  hands  awoke  none  the  worse  for  the  excursion, 
beyond  a  slight  hoarseness,  which  soon  wore  off, 
on  the  part  of  the  head  of  the  family. 

Ten  days  later  the  Brownlows  returned  to 
Boston,  and  the  little  Shadow  Street  house  re- 
sumed its  wonted  appearance  of  cheery  comfort. 
Mrs.  Brownlow's  energetic  onslaught  upon  the 
dust  that  had  entered,  in  the  absence  of  the  fam- 
il}^  caused  her  husband  to  revert  to  the  well-worn 
joke  about  the  "  rise  of  real  estate,"  but  erelong  the 
current  of  home  life  flowed  as  calmly  and  clearly 
as  ever. 


CHAPTER  V. 

HOW    THE   BROWNLOWS    WENT    TO    THE   PLAY    AT 
THE    BOSTON   MUSEUM. 

"  John,"  said  Mrs.  Brownlow,  turning  from  the 
open  window,  where  she  had  sat  all  the  evening 
watching  the  children  playing  with  ball  and  hoop, 
and  the  men  with  their  bicycles  gliding  silently 
along  the  moonlit  street;  ''John,  why  not  take 
the  children  to  the  Museum  next  Saturday  ?  You 
know  the  store  closes  at  two,  and  you  can  get  off 
a  little  earlier  that  day." 

''Why,  Clarissa,"  Mr.  Brownlow  began  hastily. 
Then  he  checked  himself,  and  hesitated.  The  fact 
was,  the  Brownlows,  although  for  so  long  time  city 
people,  had  never  attended  a  public  dramatic  per- 
formance in  their  lives.  Not  that  they  personally 
had  principles  against  it;  but  it  was  a  sort  of  fam- 
ily tradition,  descending  through  a  long  line  of 
Puritan  ancestors,  that  the  theater  was  the  chosen 
abode  of  the  enemy  of  mankind — as,  indeed,  it 
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seemed  to  be,  one  or  t^vo  generations  ago.  But 
our  easy-going  friends  would  answer,  when  this 
was  put  to  them  by  some  stricter  relative  ;  "  True, 
Satan  is  probably  at  the  Park  Theater  this  evening, 
and  will  doubtless  call  at  all  the  rest  of  them  before 
midnight.  But,  Cousin,  can  you  name  any  church 
in  Boston  or  New  Engiand  where  he  is  not  one  of 
the  congregation,  and  an  extremely  regular  attend- 
ant, in  the  bargain  ?  " 

This  being  rather  a  poser,  Mr.  B.  would  proceed 
to  express  himself  in  his  gentle  way,  at  which  the 
other  could  not  take  offense,  to  the  effect  that  he 
believed  that  Christianity  was  not  at  all  depend- 
ent upon  time  or  place,  and  that  the  particular 
act  of  going  to  a  theater  was  neither  moral  nor 
immoral;  everything  depended  upon  the  person 
and  the  circumstances. 

"And  what's  more,"  he  would  conclude  heartily, 
"I  believe  that  a  true  Christian  may  do  rightly 
an^^thing  a  true  gentleman  may.  When  a  theater, 
either  from  the  play  that  is  being  given,  or  from 
the  company  one  finds  at  the  place,  or  for  any 
other  reason,  is  not  fit  for  a  Christian  to  attend,  it 
is  not  fit  for  a  gentleman.  And  when  it  is  for  one, 
it  is  for  the  other." 
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Habit,  however,  is  hard  to  overcome,  even  by 
the  clearest  reasoning  and  common  sense.  So  it 
happened,  as  I  said,  that  the  family  had  never 
actually  made  up  their  minds  to  put  their  words 
into  deeds  and  see  for  themselves  what  a  theater 
was  like,  until  this  very  evening. 

"Clarissa,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow  slowly,  "I've 
been  thinking  it  over,  and  I  don't  know  why  we 
shouldn't  go.  If  we  really  believe  there's  no  harm 
in  it,  it's  foolish  to  stay  away.  I  don't  want  Bob 
to  think  we  preach  one  thing  and  practice  another." 

So  it  was  settled,  and  the  children  were  faiily 
awe-struck  at  the  immensity  of  the  delight  before 
them.  There  seemed  almost  ,ioo  much  fun  and 
good  time  in  it,  somehow,  for  it  to  be  just  right. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Brownlow  procured  the 
tickets,  and  in  due  time  the  great  sleep}^  world 
rolled  over  into  Saturday.  The  cliildren  were 
awake  early,  and  even  the  heads  of  the  family  went 
about  their  forenoon's  duties  with  a  tinge  of  excite- 
ment, and  that  underljang  consciousness  of  some- 
thing pleasant  to  come  which  helps  one  over  hard 
work  so  amazingly  well. 

In  order  to  save  time,  Mr.  Brownlow  was  to 
meet  the   rest  in    front  of   Park    Street   Church, 
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whence  all  would  walk  the  remaining  short  dis- 
tance to  the  Museum.  Naturally  enough,  they 
liad  to  inquire  the  exact  time  when  the  play  began, 
but  they  knew  it  was  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  a 
neighbor  remembered  that  the  doors  were  open  at 
one. 

At  about  this  hour  accordingly,  Mrs.  Brownlow, 
Bob,  Polly  and  little  Susie  sallied  forth  and  hailed 
an  open  car  which  at  that  moment  was  passing. 
The  front  platform,  however,  was  already  beyond 
the  corner  of  the  street,  so  that  the  driver  could 
not  see  the  party.  The  conductor  was  gazing  fix- 
edly, after  the  manner  of  his  kind,  at  a  blank  wall 
two  blocks  away.  Half  a  dozen  passengers  looked 
over  their  shoulders  with  mild  curiosity,  to  see 
whether  an  average  pair  of  Metropolitan  horses 
could  outstrip  Mrs.  Brownlow  in  a  fair  race.  Poor 
little  woman,  how  she  did  wave  her  parasol,  and 
make  no  end  of  agonized  squeaks,  intended  for 
stentorian  summons  to  halt !  And  then  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  that  Bob,  having  attempted  to 
whistle  and  failed  miserably,  as  one  always  does  at 
such  a  crisis,  should  suddenly  go  off  into  a  helpless 
and  hopeless  convulsion  of  laughter  at  one  of  his 
mother's  combined  gestures  and  outcries.     Bj'-  this 
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time,  however,  three  small  boys  were  whistling 
like  fog  horns  through  their  fingers,  two  men  were 
shouting  "  Hi ! "  and  by  these  and  other  kind 
efforts  of  the  passers-by  the  car  was  brought  to  a 
standstill. 

Mrs.  Brownlow  clambered  breathlessly  on  board 
with  her  children,  aiming  with  unerring  instinct 
for  the  smoker's  seats,  and  was  just  recovering  her 
equanimity,  when  it  occurred  to  her  to  ask  the  des- 
tination of  the  car,  the  color  of  which  she  had  not 
thought  to  notice. 

"  West  End  !  O,  stop,  please  !  I  want  to  go  to 
the  Museum  !  " 

The  conductor,  thus  personally  insulted,  rang 
the  bell  sharply  and  with  a  resentful  air  assisted 
her  to  dismount.  Happily  the  next  car  was  the 
rio-ht  one,  and  landed  them  without  further  mishap 
in  front  of  the  church,  at  the  corner  of  Park  Street. 
As  it  was  tlie  middle  of  the  day,  the  load  had  been 
light,  and  the  car  had  consequently  made  the  trip 
quickly,  so  that  they  arrived  ahead  of  Mr.  B.  and 
set  themselves  to  wait  patiently  for  him.  The 
girls  found  enough  to  interest  them  in  the  peo- 
ple that  were  constantly  passing  to  and  fro  ;  their 
mother  was  glad  to  remain  quiet  in  the  shade  and 
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fan  herself ;  while  Rob  soon  made  acquaintance 
with  a  dray  horse  ^^'ho  was  standing  by,  until  the 
latter,  resenting  BobJis  familiar  pats  on  his  nose, 
sneezed  so  violently  and  unexpectedly  that  it 
nearly  upset  the  boy ;  after  which  he  confined 
his  attentions  to  a  flock  of  English  sparrows. 

Mr.  Brownlow's  substantial  form  was  now  seen 
making  its  way  along  the  sidewalk,  and  in  five 
minutes  more  the  whole  family  were  toiling  up  the 
long  flight  of  steps  over  which,  in  broad  gilt  letters, 
was  the  one  charmed  word  "  MUSEUM." 

At  this  point  some  confusion  was  caused  by  Mr. 
Brownlow's  insisting  upon  forcing  his  way  through 
the  stage  entrance,  to  the  intense  displeasure  of  the 
busy  ticket-seller,  and  the  amusement  of  a  few 
high-bred  and  eyeglassed  youths  lounging  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs.  After  repeated  trials  and  re-  j^"^ 
pulses  in  this  direction,  Mr.  B.  was  made  to  com- 
prehend his  error,  and  meekly  suffered  himself  to 
be  led  away  by  his  wife,  who  at  this  trying  moment 
fortunately  discovered  through  an  open  door  a  far- 
off  picture  of  George  Washington  seated  on  a  white 
liorse.  The  door-keeper  with  some  difficulty  per- 
suaded Mr.  B.  to  relinquish  his  tickets  and  then 
was  obliged  to  pursue  him  and,  with  equal  trouble, 
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force  his  seat-checks  upon  him.  The  perspiration 
stood  on  the  good  man's  brow,  but  he  breathed 
more  easily  as  he  clutched  the  yellow  squares  of 
pasteboard  in  his  moist  palm,  and  realized  that  he 
was  at  last  fairly  in.  The  children  were  reduced 
to  admiring  silence  by  the  height  of  the  golden  and 
white  panelled  ceiling. 

"  Well,  Clarissy,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow  at  length 
beaming  cheerfully  and  benevolently  upon  every 
fresh  arrival,  as  well  as  upon  his  own  family, 
"  here  we  are.  And  nothing  very  bad  about  it 
yet.     Let's  look  round  a  little." 

At  first  they  revolved  slowly,  where  they  stood, 
gazing  at  the  paintings,  engravings  and  statues 
which  lined  the  ends  and  one  side  of  the  large 
hall.  Whether  any  of  these  might  once  have 
changed  Mr.  Brownlow's  opinion,  I  do  not  know ; 
but  they  were  now  too  dusty  and  dim  to  be  accused 
of  immorality.  Even  the  graceful  figures  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  divinities  had  clothed  themselves 
in  this  universal  garment,  until  Mrs.  Brownlow's 
lieart  ached  to  scrub  the  backs  of  their  necks. 

On  the  side  nearest  the  street  were  numerous 
alcoves,  in  which  were  displayed  all  manner  of 
marvelous   stuffed  creatures,  prowling,  leaping  or 
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crouching,  according  to  their  nature.  These,  of 
course,  impressed  the  children  greatly,  and  if  tlie 
lioness  appeared  to  be  slightly  rheumatic,  and  the 
grizzly  bear  of  milder  countenance  than  had  been 
anticipated,  why,  they  were  not  critical,  but  men- 
tall}^  added  these  traits  to  their  previous  concep- 
tions of  the  aforesaid  animals.  In  the  last  alcove 
of  all  towered  the  magnificent  elephant,  which, 
although  not  otherwise  impressive  to  these  mod- 
ern young  people  who  had  seen  the  living  Jumbo 
in  the  streets  of  Boston,  w\as,  nevertheless,  invested 
with  genuine  interest  by  the  tragic  story  of  his 
death  which  Mr.  Brownlow  told  then  and  there 
with  thrilling  effect. 

"  This  elephant,"  he  said,  "  was  one  of  the  larg- 
est ever  exhibited  in  the  United  States.  About 
fifty  years  ago  he  was  traveling  in  a  menagerie 
through  the  State  of  Maine,  stopping  at  Portland, 
Saco,  Biddeford,  and  other  large  cities  and  towns. 
In  the  course  of  his  wanderings  he  arrived  at 
Alfred,  in  York  County,  and,  as  usual,  attracted 
old  and  young  for  miles  around.  Among  the 
crowd  of  spectators,  one  sunny  afternoon,  was  a 
low-minded  fellow  who  thought  it  would  be  fun 
to  play  a  trick  on  the  splendid  beast.     He  cun- 
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ningly  hid  a  piece  of  strong  tobacco  in  a  piece  of 
bread  and  gave  it  to  the  elephant,  who  did  not  dis- 
cover the  cheat  until  the  morsel  was  fairly  in  his 
big  mouth.  Being  an  elephant  of  extremely  cor- 
rect habits,  he  was  much  displeased  with  the  sharp 
taste  of  the  tobacco,  and  would  have  punished  the 
man  on  the  spot  had  not  the  latter  discreetly  re- 
tired from  the  scene.  A  year  afterward  the  same 
menagerie  was  at  Alfred.  The  elephant  at  once 
recognized  the  fellow  in  the  crowd  and  quietly 
awaiting  his  chance,  succeeded  in  catching  him 
within  reach  of  his  trunk,  threw  him  to  the 
ground,  and  inflicted  several  well-deserved  bruises 
upon  him,  before  the  keepers  could  rescue  the 
frightened  man.  The  coward  sneaked  away,  vow- 
ing revenge,  and,  hiding  in  a  piece  of  thick  woods, 
lay  in  ambush  with  a  rifle  for  his  huge  enemy,  who 
he  knew  was  to  pass  that  way  about  midnight.  As 
the  elephant  approached,  the  man  took  careful  aim 
and  fired.  The  shot  was  only  too  well  directed. 
Without  a  sound  the  great  creature  sank  upon  the 
ground,  waved  his  trunk  to  and  fro  feebly  a  few 
times,  and  was  dead.  The  owners  of  the  Boston 
Museum  had  the  skin  stuffed  and  mounted,  as  it 
now  stands." 
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Just  as  Mr.  Brownlow  finished  the  touching 
story  of  the  elephant's  death,  a  number  of  musi- 
cians took  their  places  in  a  balcony  at  the  head  of 
a  broad  stairway  close  at  hand,  and  proceeded  to 
pour  out  a  series  of  brassy  and  bewitching  melo- 
dies, which  *added  to  the  gala  atmosphere  of  this 
enchanted  afternoon. 

The  Brownlows  all  climbed  the  stairs,  keeping 
time  with  the  music.  After  resting  for  a  few 
moments  on  some  convenient  stools  they  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  curiosities  which  beckoned 
to  them  from  the  glass  cases  from  every  side.  At 
the  very  start  they  found  themselves  at  an  open 
window  overlooking  the  street,  and  after  gazing 
down  pityingly  on  the  hot,  hurrying  crowd  below, 
turned  with  a  sigh  of  delight  to  their  great,  cool, 
cavern  of  wonders. 

In  the  first  place  there  were  birds  of  every  shape, 
size  and  color.  Snowy  owls  looked  sagaciously 
down  from  their  dark  corners;  golden  eagles  with 
out-spread  wings  pounced  unfeelingly  upon  ex- 
tremel}^  rumpled  hares ;  humming  birds  flashed 
against  the  white  wall,  like  colored  lights  from  a 
prism  ;  ducks  gazed  pleasantly  at  the  party,  and 
all  but  quacked.     Mr.  Browidow  noticed  that  the 
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specimens  were  carefully  arranged  to  the  best  pos- 
sible advantage,  so  that  the  most  ragged  and  dis- 
reputable fowls  were  bestowed  in  shadow}^  nooks, 
where  the  rents  in  their  plumage  would  not  be 
noticed ;  but,  bless  you  !  he  never  said  a  word  to 
spoil  the  fun  of  the  children,  or  to  suggest  that  the 
uplifted  claw  and  startling  vivacity  of  the  heron 
were  matters  of  wire  and  tow. 

Mrs.  B.,  for  her  part,  was  continually  discover- 
ing resemblances  to  people  of  her  acquaintance  in 
the  faces  and  posture  of  the  various  birds,  espe- 
cially in  the  owl  cabinet.  Just  as  Bob,  who  was 
studying  natural  history,  at  school,  and  prided 
himself  on  his  knowledge  of  ornithology,  was 
explaining  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  the 
Strix  Flammea^  his  mother  would  forget  herself, 
and  cry  out  with  one  of  her  funny  little  articula- 
tions :  "  John,  John,  did  you  ever  see  anything  so 
like  Mrs.  Hatfield?  that's  exactly  the  way  she 
turns  her  head  when  she  inquires  for  the  children 
in  our  parlor !  "  Or  it  would  be,  "  John,  isn't 
that  fuzzy  one  just  Dr.  Blank  himself,  prescribing 
peppermint ! " 

Bob  passed  over  these  unscientific  interruptions 
in  dignified  silence,  and  in   due  time  they  reached 
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the  other  side  of  the  gallery,  where  there  was  a 
fine  display  of  armor.  Here  they  were  glad  to 
rest  again,  and,  the  musicians  having  gone  off 
somewhere  out  of  sight,  to  be  able  to  speak  in 
ordinary  tone.  The  stillness  was  particularly 
grateful  to  Mr.  B.,  who  had  been  on  thorns  be- 
cause his  wife  had  invariably  timed  her  com- 
ments on  the  feathered  race,  and  personal  com- 
parisons therewith,  so  as  to  reach  the  names  of  her 
friends  just  as  the  music  came  to  a  pause.  As  she 
delivered  these  remarks  at  the  top  of  her  voice, 
in  order  to  overcome  the  noise  of  the  band,  it  was 
naturally  embarrassing,  for  instance,  to  have  her 
proclaim  to  everybody  in  the  hall,  the  striking 
likeness  between  a  Brazilian  condor  and  the 
clergyman  across  the  way ;  but  she  was  having 
such  a  glorious  time  that  it  would  have  been 
a  burning  shame  to  suppress  her  overflowing 
delight  in  any  way,  so  he  had  bravely  refrained 
from  even  hinting  that  they  were  not  in  a  double- 
barred  and  bolted  seclusion. 

It  took  a  long  time  to  inspect  the  implements  of 
war,  which  now  met  their  eyes.  There  were  the 
cruel  poisoned  darts  of  tropical  savages  ;  the  wicker 
shield  and  mediaeval  armor ;  darts,  bows,  slings  and 
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guns  in  rusty  abundance.  There,  too,  was  a  knife 
from  off  the  terrible  guillotines  of  Robespierre,  with 
a  slanting  edge  so  as  to  cut  more  nicel3^  Mrs. 
Brownlow  clutched  her  youngest  and  hurried  by 
this  fearful  object  to  view  a  stuffed  shark,  which 
seemed  fairly  kittenish,  in  contrast  with  the 
guillotine. 

Still  another  flight  of  stairs,  and  here  they 
found  the  order  of  nature  reversed ;  for  in  this 
lofty  gallery  were  thousands  of  strange  objects 
from  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  Coral  of  all  sorts, 
some  delicately  branching,  and  roughened  by  the 
remains  of  the  minute  creatures,  each  of  which 
was  its  own  white  gravestone;  some  in  broad 
masses  like  mushrooms  and  fans,  or  round  like  a 
man's  head ;  shells  pink  as  the  morning,  outwardly 
dumb,  but  with  the  song  of  the  ocean  in  their 
hearts  ;  strange,  misshapen  polyps,  and  long-limbed 
absurdities,  like  the  embodied  nightmares  of  an  in- 
sane man  —  all  these  our  friends  gazed  upon  won- 
deringly,  drawing  each  other  to  this  or  that  beau- 
tiful object  with  cries  of  delight.  Last  of  all  came 
the  fishes,  of  which  little  idea  could  be  gained  ex- 
cept as  to  form,  the  color  of  the  skin  having  faded 
to  an  universal  dull  yellow.     Most  fishes  have  un- 
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pleasant  faces,  and  on  the  whole  it  was  rather  a 
relief  to  have  finished  them. 

Mrs.  Brownlow  was  about  to  lead  the  way,  with 
her  accustomed  energy,  to  the  lower  floor,  when 
these  words  over  a  narrow  doorway  on  her  left 
caught  her  eye : 

TO   THE   WAXWORKS. 

She  stood  motionless  like  a  pointer,  indicating 
the  placard  and  the  door  beneath  it. 

"I  declare,  Clarissy,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  wip- 
ing his  forehead, ''  I  forgot  all  about  the  waxworks. 
You  know  Cousin  Jane  told  us  about  them  when 
she  came  up  from  York  and  went  to  the  Museum. 
I  suppose  we  must  see  the  whole  thing,"  he  added, 
with  the  faintest  touch  of  weariness  in  his  voice. 

"  Of  course,"  replies  his  wife  promptly,  "  we 
want  to  get  our  dolLir's  worth,  any  way,"  and  she 
started  Ijoldly  up  the  narrow  staircase. 

Suddenly  Susie  screams,  and  hides  her  face  in 
her  mother's  dress.  Mrs.  Brownlow  stops,  visibly 
ruffles  her  feathers,  calls  Polly  and  Bob  likewise 
under  her  wings,  and  stands  on  the  defensive.  Mr. 
Brownlow,  however,  who  scrambles  up  after  them 
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to  see  what  is  the  matter,  points  out  that  the  black- 
bearded  tigure,  apparently  hiding  beside  the  stairs 
in  the  dim  light,  and  making  ready  to  rush  out 
upon  them,  is  in  reality  the  waxiest  of  men,  pre- 
served in  a  glass  case.  "And  no  doubt  in  a  melt- 
ing mood,''  adds  Mr.  Brownlow,  to  make  them 
laugh.  But  though  they  are  rather  ashamed  at 
their  needless  fright,  their  hearts  still  beat  too 
quickly  to  make  merry  over  it,  and  without  further 
words  they  enter  that  queer  little  garret,  associated 
with  the  earliest  memories  of  so  many  Boston  boys 
and  girls  —  that  fascinating  chamber  of  horrors, 
containing  the  veritable  waxworks! 

The  figures  were  grouped  in  compartments  along 
the  sides  of  the  room,  and  walled  off  from  the  spec- 
tators by  glass  fronts.  The  Brownlows  approached 
the  nearest,  and  then  followed  the  line  along  in 
regular  order,  speaking  in  wdiispers,  and  glancing 
over  their  shoulders  at  these  strange  semblances  of 
human  beings. 

First,  there  was  a  shoemaker's  shop,  with  one 
or  two  men  working  vigorously,  while  a  boy,  who 
seemed  unwell,  looked  up  at  the  living  intruders 
with  lack-luster  eyes.  A  placard  overhead  in- 
formed the  public  that  these  were  ''  likenesses  of 
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well-known  shoemakers."  It  seemed  strange  that 
the  well-known  shoemakers  who  had  served  as 
models  years  ago  were  probably  long  since  in  their 
graves,  while  these  counterparts  of  them,  like  un- 
easy ghosts,  were  doomed  to  work  at  their  trade 
night  and  day,  growing  grimier  and  sallower  year 
by  year,  until  dust  and  heat  should  mercifully  re- 
lease them. 

The  three  groups  that  followed  were  representa- 
tions of  the  "Evils  of  Intemperance ;" the  last  of 
this  series,  with  its  blood-streaming  victim  and 
pallid  murderer  was  so  horrible  that  the  children 
sobbed  again  in  terror,  and  even  Mrs.  Brownlow 
shuddered  and  hurried  them  away.  The  "  Game 
of  Life  "  was  not  much  better,  but  was  extremely 
interesting,  nevertheless.  A  fair  young  man,  Chris- 
tian, held  his  waxen  hand  suspended  over  a  chess- 
board, on  which  he  was  playing  his  life-game  with 
the  Evil  One.  The  latter,  with  his  traditional 
black  moustache,  long  waving  feather,  and  scarlet 
cloak,  was  eagerly  watching  ever}^  move.  The 
pawns  on  his  side  were  ugly  little  imps,  while 
those  of  his  opponent  were  white-winged  children, 
with  hands  clasped  in  prayer.  Tlie  party  were 
much  impressed  by  this  allegorj^  but  I\Ir.  Brown- 
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low  sensibly  remarked  that  if  Satan  would  wear 
such  an  ugly  face  as  that,  and  not  forget  his  red 
cloak  every  time  he  came  to  tempt  people,  he  for 
one  didn't  believe  he'd  have  much  of  a  following, 
imps  or  no  imps.  This  view  of  matters  in  general 
relieved  the  rather  somber  frame  of  mind  into 
which  our  friends  were  falling,  and  they  would 
have  finished  their  tour  in  a  most  cheerful  spirit, 
had  they  not  unfortunately  come  upon  the  ghastly 
*'  Massacre  by  Pirates,"  which  so  frightened  the 
children  anew,  and  vexed  their  father,  and  dis- 
turbed the  serenity  of  Mrs.  Brownlow  with  visions 
of  bad  dreams  for  the  next  Aveek,  that  they  passed 
by  the  remaining  figures  with  hardly  more  than  a 
glance,  and  were  glad  enough  to  find  themselves 
once  more  out  of  the  dismal  room  and  down  upon 
the  lower  floor  among  the  benevolent  hyenas  and 
boa-constrictors. 

They  found  the  stools  again  and  were  comfort- 
ably seated,  fanning  themselves,  when  several  peo- 
ple passed  them,  talking  and  laughing  loudly. 
Then  others  came,  and  beside  them  still  others, 
faster  and  faster. 

"  The  play  must  be  beginning,"  said  Mrs.  Brown- 
low,  nudging  her  husband.     "  Let's  go  in  now.." 
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Mr.  Brownlow  started  slightly,  looked  puzzled, 
but  said  nothing.  They  joined  the  ever-increasing 
current,  and  soon  found  themselves  at  the  entrance 
through  which  they  had  first  passed. 
.  "  John,  John,  what  does  this  mean  ?  We  don't 
want  to  go  out  there ! "  worried  Mrs.  B. 

The  head  of  the  famil}^  stepped  over  to  the  door- 
keeper and  spoke  a  few  words.  Then  he  came 
back  to  her  with  a  curious  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"  Clarissa,"  he  said,  "  I  guess  we  won't  go  to  the 
play  to-day." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  exclaimed  the  poor  little  mamma 
in  dismay;  and  "Why  not?  Why  not,  pa?" 
clamored  the  children. 

"  Because  —  it  was  all  over,  about  fifteen  minutes 
ago!" 

So  thej^  didn't  see  the  Play  after  all.  "  But," 
argued  Bob,  who  took  amazingly  after  his  father, 
in  his  common  sense  and  cheery  reception  of  mis- 
haps, "  we  saw  the  best  of  it,  any  way.  If  we'd 
gone  right  in  we  couldn't  have  seen  the  birds,  nor 
the  shells,  nor  the  elephant,  nor,"  he  wound  up 
triumphantly,  "  the  waxworks  !  " 


CHAPTER  VI. 

IN   WHICH   THE   BROWNLOWS   CELEBRATE 
THANKSGIVING   DAY. 

The  short  November  day  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
lights  were  beginning  to  twinkle  at  the  street  cor- 
ners and  in  the  shop  windows,  particularly  at  the 
grocery  and  provision  stores,  when  a  short  and 
rather  stout  gentleman,  with  a  beaming  face  and 
an  immense  market-basket,  paused  before  the  west- 
ern entrance  of  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  and  looked 
about  him  with  great  satisfaction. 

"  Clarissa,"  he  said,  turning  to  a  little  woman 
whose  face  was  likewise  round  and  beaming, 
"  Clarissa,  shall  we  take  a  whisk  around  the  out- 
side stalls  before  we  go  in  ?  " 

''  That's  a  good  plan,"  replied  Mrs.  Brownlow, 
not  seeing  anything  in  the  least  degree  comical  in 
the  idea  of  her  husband  "  whisking "  anywhere ; 
especially  with  that  basket.  "  We  can  look  at 
the  fruit  and  pick  up  a  few  vegetables,  perhaps. 

84 
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We'd  better  get  the  tongue  and  poultry  inside, 
I  think." 

It  would  have  done  your  heart  good  to  hear  the 
conscious  tone  of  exultation  with  which  that  small 
woman  said  "  poultry."  It  was  the  evening  before 
Thanksgiving,  and  after  a  vast  deal  of  anticipation, 
and  not  a  little  pinching  and  saving  on  the  part  of 
each  member  of  the  family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brownlow 
were  fairly  started  on  their  marketing  trip.  They 
could  have  gone  earlier,  I  suppose,  but  it  seemed 
so  much  nicer  to  get  the  things  while  everybody 
was  in  the  spirit  of  it ;  the  markets  and  adjacent 
sidewalks  being,  as  Mr.  Brownlow  said,  quite  as 
good  as  a  play  at  the  Museum  — a  comparison 
which  the  Brownlow  family  felt  themselves  quali- 
fied to  draw. 

They  had  stopped  at  a  large  grocery  establish- 
ment on  Scollay  Square,  and  purchased  various 
small  but  appetizing  packages  of  sage,  crackers, 
jelly,  nuts  and  raisins,  and  the  like,  Mrs.  Brown- 
low keeping  her  memorandum  before  her  on  the 
counter  as  they  were  dropped  by  handfuls  into  the 
glistening  brass  scales,  poured  into  crackling  brown 
paper  bags  (with  their  corners  turned  under),  and 
tied   up   with  astonishing  rapidity  by  the   smart 
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clerk  with  a  pencil  over  his  ear.  That  had  been 
a  delightful  part  of  the  shopping.  Things  are  so 
cheap,  when  you  only  get  a  little  bit  at  a  time  ;  it 
takes  such  a  surprising  amount  of  crackers,  for 
instance,  to  make  ten  cents'  worth.  And  then 
the  spicy,  boxy,  raisiny  odor  of  the  whole  place 
was  so  delicious  and  wholesome  —  it  makes  one 
fairly  hungry  to  think  of  it ! 

The  result  of  these  subtle  influences  w^as  that 
when  the  two  emerged  from  the  door,  and  turned 
down  toward  Dock  Square,  they  found  they  had 
considerably  exceeded  that  portion  of  the  funds 
which  they  had  allowed  for  this  department  of  the 
morrow's  dinner. 

"  Never  mind,"  Mrs.  Brownlow  had  said,  in  her 
cheery  way,  "  we  can  take  a  pound  off  the  turkey 
and  chicken,  and  skimp  just  a  little  on  the  tongue,  i 
and  that  will  more  than  make  up  the  difference," 
she  concluded  triumphantly. 

"Sure  enough,"  assented  her  husband,  "I  never 
thought  of  that.  Eight  pounds  was  rather  large 
for  a  nice,  tender  turkey,  now,  wasn't  it?" 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it  whatever,  and  con- 
gratulating themselves  on  their  own  extravagances, 
which  had  proved  all  for  the  best,  they  had  kept 
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on  down  the  hill,  trotting  briskly  over  the  cross- 
ings, and  pausing  now  and  then  at  some  particu- 
larly attractive  window. 

In  due  time,  as  we  have  seen,  they  had  reached 
the  front  porch  of  the  market,  and  were  now  bus- 
ily engaged  in  adding  to  their  stock  of  provisions 
which  were  stowed  away,  as  fast  as  purchased, 
either  in  Mr.  Brownlow's  basket  or  in  a  large,  old- 
fashioned  carpet-bag,  which  his  wife  carried,  and 
which  nearly  touched  the  ground  as  she  walked 
by  his  side,  or  made  little  skirmishes  upon  a  neigh- 
boring stall  to  examine  with  critical  eye  some  es- 
pecially fine  lot  of  sweet  potatoes  or  apples. 

It  was  a  remarkably  pleasant  place  on  Thanks- 
giving Eve,  this  border-land  of  good  things,  with 
its  generous  wholesale  heaps  of  plenty ;  but,  after 
all,  it  was  but  a  mere  suggestion  of  what  was  to 
come. 

The  potatoes  had  a  knowing  look  in  their  e3^es, 
as  if  they  could  tell  a  thing  or  two  of  what  was 
going  on  inside  the  market,  and  several  of  the  crook- 
neck  squashes  pointed  slyly  over  their  shoulders  to 
the  Avindows,  which  were  tightly  closed  to  keep  out 
the  raw  November  air. 

"  John,"  said  Mrs.  Brownlow  at  length,  "  it's  no 
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use  to  stay  out  here  in  the  cold  any  longer.  It's 
coming  on  night,  and  the  first  thing  you  know  the 
money '11  be  all  spent  before  we've  bought  the  main 
thing." 

She  of  course  alluded  to  the  turkey,  and  the 
marked  indifference  Avith  which  she  said  "  thing  " 
was  delightful.  It  gave  an  air  of  mystery  to  tlie 
whole  transaction,  as  if  the  two  were  about  to  get 
up  a  corner  in  poultry  by  a  stupendous  descent 
upon  the  market. 

Mr.  Brownlow  felt  in  his  pocket  for  his  old 
leather  wallet,  clutched  the  handle  of  his  basket 
tightly,  and  led  the  way  through  the  nearest  door, 
w^hich  happened  to  be  the  rear  entrance  of  Quincy 
Market,  so  that  they  had  the  entire  length  of  both 
buildings  before  them. 

Upon  their  right  and  left  as  they  entered,  the 
stalls  were  provided  with  marble  tables  upon  which 
lay  rows  of  cod,  haddock,  and  various  other  sorts 
of  fish,  together  with  a  seemingly  unlimited  supply 
of  lobsters  and  clams.  The  dealers,  with  their  long, 
white  aprons,  were  busily  supplying  customers,  but 
it  was  evident  that  the  great  attractions  were  far- 
ther on. 

Such  heaps  of  many-colored  vegetables  as  came 
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in  view  !  Such  deep-red  beets,  and  golden  carrots, 
and  white  parsnips  ;  such  russet-sided  potatoes  and 
glossy  green  peppers  !  such  jolly,  sunshiny  pump- 
kins, which  you  could  not  look  at  without  smiling 
back  in  return !  Mrs.  Brownlow  was  in  her  ele- 
ment making  her  way  in  and  out  among  the  good- 
natured,  chattering  crowd,  now  alighting  on  this 
treasure,  now  on  that,  keeping  her  husband  in  a 
constant  state  of  disbursement  while  he  was  at  her 
side,  and  anxiety  whenever  she  disappeared  from 
view.  Upon  three  distinct  occasions  he  addressed 
strangers  whose  backs  and  carpet-bags  bore  a  dis- 
tant resemblance  to  those  of  Mrs.  Brownlow,  and 
shrank  back  in  dismay  when  he  discovered  his  mis- 
take. In  proportion  as  the  basket  and  bag  grew 
heavier  the  old  leather  wallet  grew  lighter. 

"  Now  a  small  piece  of  corned  beef,  John,  while 
we  are  here,"  and  the  energetic  carpet-bag  led  the 
way,  over  a  floor  as  neat  as  sweeping  and  sawdust 
could  make  it,  to  a  stall  where  the  air  resounded 
with  blows  of  choppers  and  eager  voices  of  buyer 
and  seller.  The  beef  was  readily  obtained,  and, 
being  of  a  moist  nature,  was  confided  to  the  basket. 
They  next  halted  in  a  little  corner  which  was  fresh 
and  sweet,  with  an  all-pervading  creamy  odor,  like 
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that  of  a  country  dairy.  Great  wedges  of  mottled 
cheese  and  firkins  of  yellow  butter  were  piled  on 
counter,  floor  and  shelf,  with  here  and  there  a  com- 
fortable little  Dutch  ball  to  set  off  the  whole.  One 
of  these  last  Mrs.  Brownlow  dropped  into  her  ca- 
pacious carpet-bag  which  now  drooped  nearer  than 
ever  to  the  floor,  and  betrayed  the  presence  of  the 
round  cheese  through  its  shiny  cheeks  like  a  squir- 
rel with  an  acorn. 

Past  the  tubs  heaped  with  white  and  coffee- 
colored  eggs ;  past  the  rows  of  yellow-jacketed 
hams,  swinging  securely  from  their  hooks;  past 
stall  after  stall,  pausing  onl}^  to  ask  the  price, 
and  with  a  sigh  relinquishing  the  hope  of  a 
tongue,  past  every  tempting  array  of  golden  and 
purple  fruit,  ]\lrs.  Brownlow  proceeded  with  un- 
flagging step. 

There  were  occasions  in  his  life  when  Mr.  Brown- 
low felt  the  heaven-giving  superiority  of  his  sex ; 
this  was  not  one  of  them.  He  meekly  followed 
the  familiar  brown  shawl,  and  determined  little 
bonnet.  At  length  the  goal  was  reached.  Mr. 
Brownlow  gazed  silently  about  him,  glancing 
from  the  small  remaining  space  in  his  basket  to 
the  tiers  upon  tiers  of  fowls  of  all  ages,  sizes  and 
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descriptions,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  doubted 
the  wisdom  of  Providence  in  furnishing  domestic 
poultry  with  such  disproportionately  long  limbs. 
His  wife,  however,  gave  him  but  little  opportunity 
for  reflection.  By  the  time  lie  i-emembered  the 
weight  of  the  fowls  they  were  to  pui'chase,  she 
had  given  seventeen  energetic  pinches  to  as  many 
chickens,  and  already  was  bargaining  with  the 
dealer  for  one  which  seemed  more  than  usually 
protracted  in  neck  and  limb. 

In  a  moment  more  he  (the  chicken,  not  Mr. 
Brownlow)  was  plunged  head-foremost  into  a 
paper  bag,  and  with  prodigious  yellow  toes  pro- 
truding in  all  directions,  deposited  upon  the 
already  overloaded  basket.  Mr.  Brownlow's  eyes 
twinkled,  as  he  stood  helplessly  watching  the 
transaction. 

"  My  dear,"  he  whispered,  "  you  are  quite  sure 
that  you  have  not  purchased  a  young  ostrich,  by 
mistake  ?  " 

But  to  Mrs.  B.  the  affair  was  far  too  momentous 
for  joking.  How  she  ever  succeeded  in  selecting 
a  turkey  which  was  just  to  her  mind,  I  do  not 
know.  But  succeed  she  certainly  did,  and  it  was 
with  high  satisfaction  that  both  she  and  her  hus- 
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band  found  themselves  standing  outside  the  market 
at  last,  their  loads  of  provisions  heavy  indeed,  but 
their  hearts  light  as  contentment,  consciousness  of 
duty  performed,  and  a  true  spirit  of  Thanksgiving 
could  make  them.  The  wallet  contained  just  three 
horse-car  tickets. 

They  had  paused  a  moment  on  the  sidewalk  to 
take  breath  and  congratulate  themselves  on  their 
evening's  work,  and  were  about  to  start  for  home 
when  a  low  sob  caught  Mr.  Brownlow's  ear.  It 
was  often  said  among  his  friends  that  this  man 
heard  nothing  so  quickly  as  a  child's  cry.  I  don't 
suppose  a  pistol-shot  would  have  stopped  him  so 
quickly  as  this  faint,  half-caught  breath  somewhere 
in  the  darkness. 

"  Hold  —  hold  on  a  minute,  Clarissy,"  he  said 
hurriedly,  peering  into  the  dark  corners  beside  the 
market-porch,  and  raising  his  hand  to  shield  his 
eyes  from  the  large,  wet  flakes  which  had  begun 
to  fall  while  they  were  in  the  building.  "  I  thought 
I  heard  —  why,  look,  there  she  is  !  " 

As  he  spoke,  he  approached  what  at  first  seemed 
a  bale  of  rags,  fallen  from  some  passing  dray,  and 
rolled  off  into  the  shadow  of  a  large,  stone  pillar 
close  by.     But  as  Mr.  Brownlow  drew  nearer,  the 
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bale  became  suddenly  alive,  and,  hastily  rising  to 
her  feet,  a  wretched  little  creature  of  perhaps 
twelve  years,  but  so  pinched  and  twisted  by  pov- 
erty that  one  could  hardly  tell  whether  she  was 
child  or  old  woman,  would  have  run  away  into  the 
storm  iiad  he  not  put  out  his  hand  and  caught  her 
arm,  holding  her  with  gentle  firmness.  As  he  did 
this,  the  girl  burst  into  a  torrent  of  mingled  sobs 
and  passionate  words,  which  for  some  time  he 
vainly  endeavored  to  check. 

"  I  won't,  I  won't !  "  she  cried  wildly,  pulling 
with  all  her  might.  "  I  won't  go  to  yer  old  station- 
house  !  Let  alone  o'  me,  will  yer?  Oh-h-h,  I'm 
took  up,  I'm  took  up  !  " 

"  But  I  am  not  "  —  began  Mr.  Brownlow. 

"An'  warn't  I  kapin'  still?"  the  poor  girl  went 
on.  "  What  d'yer  want  me  for?  I  warn't 
doin'  no  harm,  I  warn't.     O,  let  me    go,  let  me 

go;" 

"  But  —  I'm  —  not  —  a  pohceman  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Biownlow  in  a  breath.  He  began  to  feel  the 
awkwardness  of  the  situation,  for  a  crowd  was 
gathering.  "  Come  inside  the  door  with  me,  and 
tell  me  what  you  were  crying  about,  won't  you  ?  " 

The  girl  lifted  her  tear-streaked  face,  looked  at 
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the  buttons  on  his  coat,  and  followed  him  up  the 
steps  without  a  word,  Mrs.  Brownlow  patiently- 
bringing  up  the  rear  with  the  carpet-bag. 

"  Now,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  in  his 
pleasant,  fatherly  way,  "  tell  me  all  about  it." 

"  Marm's  gone  t'  the  Island,"  replied  Rags  con- 
cisely, pushing  back  the  long  tangled  hair  from 
her  forehead. 

"  Why  —  "  Mr.  Brownlow  paused  delicately,  but 
Rags  answered  without  the  slightest  hesitation, 
''  Comm'n  Drunk,  three  months." 

Mrs.  Brownlow  started  involuntarily,  and  said, 
"Dear  me !  "  several  times  under  her  breath. 

"  Is  your  father  alive  ?  " 

"  Sure  he  is  that,  sir.  He  wor-rks  fer  the  city, 
he  does,  an'  he  didn't  git  no  wor-rk  ter-day,  at  all, 
an'  marm  she  got  hold  o'  the  pay  yisterday,  an' 
dhrinked,  an'  she  was  took  up,  an'  father  he  ain't 
got  nothin'  fer  breakfast,  ter-morrer,  an'  we  ain't 
had  no  supper,  an'  Mike  an'  me's  got  to  go  out  fer 
cold  vittles,  ag'in  —  an'  I'm  so  hungry  "  — 

She  had  delivered  all  this  without  stopping,  and 
with  great  rapidity,  until  near  the  end,  when  she 
faltered  more  and  more,  and  at  last  began  to  cry  in 
a  silent,  hopeless  way,  with  now  and  then  the  same 
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piteous  sob  which  had  found  its  way  through  the 
falHng  flakes  to  the  good  man's  heart. 

He  could  bear  it  no  longer,  but  with  glistening 
eyes  beckoned  his  wife  to  one  side,  and  held  a  brief 
consultation  with  her  in  low  whispers.  The  girl's 
ear  was  quick,  however,  and  she  could  catch  scraps 
of  the  conversation,  although  she  did  not  know  in 
the  least  what  they  meant.  With  that  infallible 
instinct  of  childhood  which  distinguishes  friend 
and  foe  and  good  men  from  bad,  she  trusted,  and 
waited. 

*'■  The  chicken  — ■  it's  such  a  big  one  —  plenty  — 
no  need  —  just  as  well  —  they'll  have  a  grand —  " 
"  Little  girl,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  breaking  off  the 
conference,  and  turning  to  Rags,  "  what  is  your 
name  ?  " 

"  Mary  Finnegan,  sir." 

"  Well,  Mary,  will  you  show  us  the  way  to  your 
house  ?  " 

"  I  will  that,  sir.  Gimme  a  hold  o'  that  baskit." 
And  before  he  could  stop  her,  she  had  lifted  it 
from  the  floor,  chicken  and  all,  and  was  staggering 
away  down  the  street,  lifting  her  bare  feet  very 
quickly  at  first  as  they  struck  the  snowy  bricks. 

It  was  not  a  long  walk.     They  soon  turned  out 
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of  North  Street,  towards  the  water,  and  presently- 
all  three  came  to  a  standstill  at  the  mouth  of  a 
narrow-covered  alley  or  archway. 

"  Yer'd  better  shtop  out  here,"  said  Mary  Finne- 
gan,  as  a  waft  of  ill  odors  drifted  out  of  this  dark 
hole. 

Mr.  Brownlow  looked  at  his  wife  irresolutely. 
It  was  plain  he  was  only  concerned  for  her.  With 
characteristic  sj)irit  she  immediately  entered  the 
passage-Ava}^,  and  only  paused  for  a  moment  to 
allow  their  guide  to  precede  her. 

Stepping  cautiously  over  damp  and  decaying 
boards,  separated  by  intervals  of  unpleasantly  soft 
mud,  which  could  be  felt  but  not  seen,  the  foul 
air  growing  denser  as  they  advanced,  they  reached 
a  rough  board  partition  which  was  evidently  the 
end  of  the  walk.  The  girl  groped  in  the  darkness 
for  a  knob,  turned  it,  and  led  the  way  into  a  small, 
low-browed  room,  lighted  by  a  feeble,  half-choked 
fire  which  shone  through  the  bars  of  the  stove. 

The  place  was  full  of  tobacco  smoke,  and  was 
intensely  hot.  Even  in  that  dim  light  Mrs.  Brown- 
low  observed  with  a  housewifely  shudder  a  number 
of  roaches  wandering  at  will  over  the  discolored 
plastei'ing  and  among  a  small  heap  of  potato  par- 
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ings  upon  a  grimy  table  which  stood  against  the 
wall.  Beside  the  stove  sat  a  man  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  holding  a  pale  baby  in  his  lap  and  smok- 
ing stupidly.  His  red  hair  and  beard  were  tangled 
in  a  dense  bushy  mass.  He  hardly  looked  up  as 
the  visitors  came  in,  but  continued  stolidl}^  gazing 
at  the  stove  and  the  cracked  tea-pot  (which  had 
evidently  been  suffered  to  boil  away)  upon  it. 
What  did  he  care  for  these  strangers  ?  There  had 
been  so  many  in  and  out  that  day,  beginning  with 
the  officers,  that  it  Avas  all  very  confusing.  Pity 
the  baby  is  so  uneasy !  If  it  could  only  smoke, 
now !  The  man  gave  one  dull  stare  about  him, 
when  his  eye  fell  on  the  basket  with  its  brown 
paper  parcels  and  yellow  chicken  feet.  As  he 
turned  his  face  to  the  new-comers  with  a  sudden 
interest,  they  could  see  his  looks  brightened,  and 
his  arm  gave  the  baby  such  a  quick  clutch  that  it 
wailed  feebly,  and  waved  one  of  its  tiny  hands  to 
and  fro  helplessly  for  a  moment. 

This  was  too  much  for  kind  Mrs.  Brownlow. 
Down  went  the  bag,  and  up  came  the  little  mother- 
forsaken  creature  to  her  bosom.  While  she  rocked 
it  back  and  forth  in  her  arms,  forgetting  all  about 
its  unwashed  clothes  and  the  misery  on  every  side 
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—  just  as  Mary  may  have  forgotten  the  cattle  and 
the  stable  while  she  bent  over  a  wee  Baby  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago  —  while  her  whole  heart  was 
going  out  to  this  little  waif,  Mr.  Brownlow  was 
saying  a  few  words  to  the  man,  and  building  upon 
the  cleanest  corner  of  the  table  a  moderate  sized 
pyramid  of  strange  materials.  At  the  very  base 
lay  the  long-coveted  turkey.  Then  came  potatoes 
and  apples  from  the  market,  tea,  coffee  and  sugar 
from  the  grocery,  and  a  small  bag  of  self-raising 
flour  which  I  am  compelled  to  admit  Mrs.  Brown- 
low  had  allowed  herself  as  a  special  extravagance. 
Last  of  all,  nuts  and  raisins  filling  up  the  crevices 
and  shaping  off  the  whole  to  a  grand,  delicious  pile 
from  top  to  bottom. 

There  was  no  milk  for  the  baby,  but  Mr.  Brown- 
low  was  now  fumbling  in  his  pocket,  and  presently 
brought  up  from  its  extreme  depths  a  silver  quarter 

—  no,  a  twenty-cent  piece  ;  it  had  a  smooth  edge  — 
his  last  reserve  fund.  -  This  he  placed  in  the  man's 
hand,  quietly  telling  him  what  it  was  for,  and  that 
he  trusted  him  to  spend  it  for  that  only. 

"  I  will  indade,  sir,"  said  the  father,  starting  to 
his  feet  and  clasping  Mr.  Brownlow's  hand  in  his 
own   hard   one,  which   trembled   like   a   leaf  — it 
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was  strange  to  see  that  coarse,  rough-bearded 
man  tremble  — "an'  God  bless  you,  sir,  for  this. 
I'll  have  wor-rk  again  termorrer  mornin',  sir,  if 
the  shower  kapes  on." 

Two  or  three  children,  startled  by  the  noise,  now 
clustered  at  the  door  of  an  adjoining  room,  where 
a  bed  had  somehow  been  squeezed  in.  They  gave 
a  hoarse,  unchildlike  cry  at  the  sight  of  the  good 
things  on  the  table,  and  then  slunk  back  slowly, 
one  by  one,  like  frightened  cats. 

As  our  two  friends  walked  briskly  along  the 
whitened  sidewalk  a  few  minutes  later,  their  bur- 
dens were  much  lighter  than  when  they  left  the 
mai'ket.  So  much  so,  that  they  soon  reached  the 
Washington  Street  corner,  made  good  use  of  their 
horse-car  tickets,  and  in  half  an  hour  they  were  at 
home,  busily  discussing  the  varied  adventures  of 
the  evening. 

Next  morning  the  sun  rose  bright  and  clear. 
The  air  was  cold,  sparkling,  delicious,  and  the 
wind  played  hide-and-seek  with  snowdrifts  in  the 
best  of  humor.  Deep,  deep  blue  overhead,  and 
dazzling  white  below. 

"  Just  like  a  good,  old-fashioned  Thanksgiving 
day,"  said  Mrs.  Brownlow  merrily,  as  she  bustled 
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about  the  house  after  breakfast,  giving  directions 
to  the  little  maid-of-all-work,  putting  things  to 
rights  in  the  best  room,  seeing  to  the  chicken, 
and  corned  beef  and  vegetables,  and  superintend- 
ing the  children's  toilets  all  at  once. 

Notwithstanding  the  years  of  city  life,  she  had 
never  neglected  by  so  much  as  a  single  plum  in  the 
pudding,  the  New  England  custom  she  had  learned 
to  associate  with  the  day  of  thanks.  Nothing, 
therefore,  was  forgotten  to-day.  A  small  pie  for 
each  of  the  girls  was  baking  in  the  oven,  a  ginger- 
bread wonder  of  construction,  which  might  be  either 
a  goose  or  a  cow,  according  to  the  way  you  held  it, 
was  cooling  for  Bob,  the  oldest  boy. 

It  was  astonishing  the  display  of  good  cheer  that 
was  made  from  such  a  scant  supply  of  materials  ; 
I  really  doubt  if  you  could  have  mentioned  a  single 
dish  that  you  used  to  have  on  your  grandfather's 
Thanksgiving  table  when  you  were  a  boy,  that 
was  not  represented  here ;  in  small  quantities  to 
be  sure,  but  genuine,  what  there  was  of  it.  Of 
course  the  chicken  had  to  be  called  a  turkey,  but 
as  Mr.  Brownlow  thoughtfully  remarked,  in  com- 
forting the  boys,  he  was  so  long  that  you  could 
hardly  tell  the  difference. 
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Mrs.  Brownlow  was  in  the  pantry  surveying  for 
the  twentieth  time  her  stock  of  pies  with  the  fork- 
prints  in  their  brown,  flaky  crusts,  when  there  came 
a  sharp  ring  at  the  door. 

"Dear  me,  Susan,"  cried  the  mistress,  rushing 
out  of  the  closet,  "can't  you  go  to  the — no, 
you're  all  flour.  Here,  help  me  off  with  this 
apron,  quick  !  Who  can  it  be,  calling  on  Thanks- 
giving Day  ?  " 

The  bell  rang  nervously  a  second  time,  and  Mrs. 
Brownlow  hurried  to  answer  it,  rolling  her  sleeves 
down  as  she  went.  Upon  her  opening  the  door,  a 
woman  who  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  street 
immediately  stepped  in,  and  poured  into  Mrs. 
Brownlow's  sympathetic  ear  her  story  of  woe. 

She  had  provided  a  small  dinner,  just  enough  for 
herself  and  her  husband,  she  said,  as  her  son  was 
away,  and  no  company  was  expected  ;  when,  to 
her  dismay,  an  entire  family,  consisting  of  her 
own  brother,  her  sister-in-law,  and  their  four 
children,  and  a  cousin  who  was  visiting  from 
the  West,  had  appeared  upon  the  street,  marched 
up  to  her  door  in  gleeful  procession  and  into 
the  house  with  the  jovial  announcement  that  they 
had  planned  this  trip  by  way  of  a  little  surprise 
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to   her,  and    had   come   up  to    the  city  to  spend 
Thanksgiving ! 

'''Tain't  that  I'm  not  glad  to  see  'em,"  the  poor 
woman  went  on,  "  but  whatever  possessed  'em  to 
choose  such  a  day,  I  don't  know.  And  what  on 
earth  can  I  give  'em  for  dinner !  The  stores  are 
all  closed,  and  those  four  children  are  gettin'  just 
hungrier  an'  hungrier  every  minute." 

"It's  too  bad,"  cried  Mrs.  Brownlow.  "I  know 
just  how  you  feel.  I  always  said  to  John,  if  I'm 
going  to  have  a  surprise  party  I  want  to  know 
about  it  beforehand.  Now  about  the  dinner. 
Perhaps  we  could  "  — 

"  T  don't  want  you  to  rob  yourself,"  interrupted 
the  other  eagerly.  "  Only  that  you  were  tellin'  me 
yesterday  that  you  were  goin'  to  cook  up  a  lot  of 
things,  so's  to  have  'em  cold  for  two  or  three  days, 
an'  I  thought  if  you  could  jest  spare  a  bite  here 
an'  there,  to  help  me  out  the  least  mite,  I'll  do  the 
same  for  you,  an'  more,  too,  if  I  ever  get  the 
chance." 

Mrs.  Brownlow  looked  as  if  she  thought  she  saw 
herself  ever  getting  caught  in  such  a  way  as  that 
(there  were  always  small  bits  of  cold  meat  and  a 
cut  pie  or  a  slice  or  two  of  plain  cake  in  her  cup- 
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board,  you  may  be  sure) ;  but  she  only  asked  her 
neighbor  to  be  seated,  and  started  for  the  rear 
again  to  see  what  could  be  done. 

"  You  see,  John,"  she  said  very  soberly,  "  she  is 
a  neighbor,  and  so  long's  we  have  enough  whole- 
some food  to  eat  for  ourselves  and  the  children, 
seem's  'f  the  right  way  was  to  do  what  we  can  for 
them.  There's  the  chicken,"  she  went  on,  very 
soberly  indeed,  for  such  a  round  cheery  little 
woman  ;  '-'•  we've  had  all  the  fun  of  picking  him 
out  and  cooking  him  —  he's  most  done  —  and 
there's  the  sweet  potatoes  and  the  rest  of  the 
nuts,  and  —  and  —  that  little  Dutch  cheese.  I'm 
afraid  there  aren't  many  raisins,  for  Susan  would 
eat  while  she  was  stoning  'em,  and  I  couldn't  bear 
to  stop  her."  Here  she  herself  was  stopped  in  the 
most  surprising  and  unceremonious  way.  Mr.  B. 
put  his  arm  about  her,  and  kissed  her,  right  there 
in  the  kitchen. 

''You  can  have  your  way,  dear,  all  but  that 
cheese.  I  know  how  much  you  want  to  see  it, 
with  all  those  scallops  around  the  top,  on  our 
table,  and  it  sha'n't  be  sent  away.  As  for  the 
rest,  we'll  do  the  best  we  can  at  Christmas  to 
make  up  for  it."  • 
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"  And  it  will  be  all  right,  John.  Last  night  we 
had  the  '  thanks,'  now  we  will  have  the  '  giving,' 
and  at  dinner  we'll  have  the  whole  of  it  together." 

She  glanced  np  into  her  husband's  eyes  with  a 
look  bright  and  grave  at  the  same  time,  as  she 
made  a  little  motion  towards  the  room  where  the 
three  happy,  health}^  children  were  shouting  and 
laughing  over  some  new  play.  Three  years  before 
the  day  had  been  a  sad  one  in  that  home.  A  great 
many  people  had  gone  in  and  out  of  the  little  par- 
lor, stepping  softly,  with  bowed  heads.  The  air 
was  sweet  with  flowers  ;  the  house  was  very  still. 
And  to-day  a  wee  high-chair  stood  back  in  the 
corner,  empty  ;  for  the  baby,  like  the  people  across 
the  street,  had  gone  "  up  to  the  city  "  —  the  new 
City  —  to  spend  Thanksgiving. 

Mr.  Brownlow  pressed  his  wife's  hand,  and  after 
a  moment's  pause  she  continued  in  her  old  cheery 
way:  "Besides,  we'll  have  a  good  dinner  yet. 
There  are  the  little  pies  for  the  children,  and  the 
apples,  and,  oh  !  a  lot  of  things.  Don't  let's  leave 
out  a  single  course.  And,  John,  it's  lucky  I've  a 
quart  of  molasses  in  the  jug,  and  by  and  by  we'll 
make  a  couple  of  pans  of  candy,  both  kinds,  pulled 
and  flat." 
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Half  an  hour  later,  Bob,  having  stifled  his  re- 
grets, and  fixed  his  liopes  on  molasses  candy,  sal- 
lied forth  to  the  neighbor's  house,  bearing  the  big 
basket  stocked  and  steaming  with  a  large  part  of 
Mrs.  Brownlow's  long-anticipated  Thanksgiving 
dinner.  Not  even  the  cranberry  sauce  for  the 
chicken  was  forgotten.  And  at  just  one  o'clock 
the  entire  Brownlow  family  gathered  around  their 
feast  of  corned  beef  and  potatoes,  and  ]\Ir.  Brown- 
low,  after  the  custom  of  his  father  and  grandfather, 
gave  thanks. 

It  was  a  merry  meal,  after  all.  It  didn't  take 
much  to  make  the  family  laugh,  and  when  Mr. 
Brownlow  solemnly  alluded  to  that  great  lump  of 
beef  as  "  the  turkey,"  the  joke  was  received  with 
an  uproar.  Then,  too,  they  had  a  good  deal  of 
fun  over  Bob's  gingerbread  cow-goose,  which  Mr. 
Brownlow  declared  was  a  sunflower,  and  thereupon 
accused  ]\Irs.  Brownlow  of  being  aesthetic.  The 
red  cheese,  too,  bore  off  no  small  part  of  the  hon- 
ors, the  attention  and  ingenuity  of  the  family  being 
concentrated  for  at  least  ten  minutes  in  an  effort 
to  restore  its  lid,  which,  having  been  nicely  cut  out 
at  the  market,  in  a  delightful  pattern,  came  off 
with  the  utmost  ease,  but  utterly  refused  to  go  on 
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again,  until  some  one  tried  it  with  eyes  shut,  when 
it  instantly  yielded,  and  settled  into  its  place  as 
quietly  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

In  the  midst  of  the  dinner,  their  merry  talk  and 
peals  of  laughter  were  suddenly  hushed  by  a  sharp 
ring"  at  the  front  door  bell. 

The  Brownlows  looked  at  each  other  in  dismay. 
"Well,"  said  the  head  of  the  family  gravely,  "there 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  beef  left,  and  two  po- 
tatoes, which  though  cold  are  nutritious.  If  you 
must  give  these  things  away,  Clarissa,  at  all  events 
don't  promise  the  molasses  candy." 

Mrs.  Brownlow  laughed  with  the  rest,  but  looked 
a  little  anxious  as  she  went  to  the  door.  Presently 
she  returned  to  the  dining-room,  followed  by  a  man 
whom  Mr.  Brownlow  recognized  as  the  porter  in 
his  employer's  store. 

"  Halloo,  Martin,"  he  said  ;  "  what  have  you  there  ? 
Guess  you've  made  a  mistake  this  time,  haven't 
you  ? "  For  the  man  was  busily  removing  the 
coarser  outside  wrappings  from  a  good-sized  par- 
cel, which  gradually  resolved  itself  into  a  number 
of  smaller  ones,  each  neatly  tied  up  in  brown  paper. 

Martin  kept  steadily  at  work,  and  insisted  that 
he  had  made  no  mistake.     It  was  a  little  present. 
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from  his  employer  to  Mr.  Brownlow's  wife,  he  said, 
and  he  was  to  wish  them  many  happy  returns  of 
the  day. 

It  was  a  little  late  to  be  sure,  and  Martin  ought 
to  have  been  more  prompt.  But  after  opening  the 
first  parcel  and  finding  it  to  contain  the  most  luscious 
of  dates  the  family  voted  unanimously,  the  question 
being  put  amid  great  excitement  by  Bob,  that  it  was 
not  altogether  too  late.  The  children  accordingly 
proceeded  to  pull  off  paper  after  paper,  disclosing 
a  marvelous  collection  of  figs,  candy,  cake,  grapes, 
and  innumerable  dainties  which  the  Brownlows 
had  never,  in  their  wildest  moments,  dreamed  of 
affording. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  of  that  "  candy-scrape." 
Of  the  pouring  out  of  that  dark,  delicious  flood 
from  the  jug  into  the  kettle ;  of  the  stirring  with 
a  long  wooden  spoon  at  which  the  children  took 
turns  ;  of  the  gradual  change  of  surface  from  black 
to  creamy  brown  ;  of  the  exciting  moments  when 
it  was  time  to  "  try  "  the  candy  to  see  if  it  were 
done  —  an  operation  which  Bob  (instigated  and 
seconded,  I  do  believe,  by  his  father,  who  shared 
his  spoils  in  the  cold  entry)  insisted  should  be 
performed  incessantly,  and  to  this  end  stood  ready 
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with  a  dipper  of  snow  from  the  window-sill,  the 
moment  the  last  test  had  been  completed ;  of  the 
pulling,  when  the  whole  familj^,  except  Mrs.  Rrown- 
low,  became  plastered  and  knit  together  with  that 
candy,  in  spite  of  continual  applications  of  butter 
and  flour  to  their  hands  ;  of  the  final  success  of  the 
whole  affair,  one  pan  being  covered  with  even,  dark 
squares,  and  the  other  with  light,  crisp  sticky. 

So  the  twilight  came  again  and  the  calm, 
peaceful  night  followed  with  its  blessing  of 
rest.  Merrily  the  day  had  begun  in  the  home 
of  these  common,  humble  people ;  merrily  it 
closed,  until,  as  Bob  mounted  the  stairs  at  last 
blinking  sleepily,  he  put  the  question  once  more : 

'•  Say,  hasn't  it  been  the  best  Thanksgiving  we 
ever  had?  " 

And  again  the  vote  was  unanimous. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

MRS.    BROWNLOW'S    CHRISTMAS    PARTY. 

It  was  fine  Christmas  weather.  Several  light 
snowstorms  in  the  earl}^  part  of  December  had  left 
the  eartli  fair  and  white,  and  the  sparkling,  cold 
days  that  followed  were  enough  to  make  the  most 
crabbed  and  morose  of  mankind  cheerful,  as  with 
a  foretaste  of  the  joyous  season  at  hand.  Down 
town,  the  Boston  sidewalks  were  crowded  with 
mothers  and  sisters,  buying  gifts  for  their  sons, 
brothers,  and  husbands,  who  found  it  impossible 
to  get  anywhere  by  taking  the  ordinary  course  of 
foot-travel,  and  were  obliged  to  stalk  along  the 
snowy  streets  beside  the  curbstone,  in  a  sober  but 
not  ill-humored  row. 

Among  those  who  were  looking  forward  to  the 
holidays  with  keen  anticipations  of  pleasure,  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brownlow.  They  had  quietly  talked 
the  matter  over  together,  and  decided  that,  as 
there  were  children  in  the   family  (not  counting 
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themselves,  as  they  might  well  have  done),  it 
would  be  a  delightful  and  not  too  expensive  lux- 
ury, to  give  a  little  Christmas  party. 

"  You  see,  John,"  said  Mrs.  Brownlow,  "  we've 
been  asked,  ourselves,  to  half  a  dozen  candy-pulls 
and  parties  since  we've  lived  here,  and  it  seems 
nothin'  but  fair  that  we  should  do  it  once  our- 
selves." 

''  That's  so,  Clarissy,"  said  her  husband  slowly ; 
"  but  then  —  there's  so  many  of  us,  and  my  salary's 
—  well,  it  would  cost  considerable,  little  woman, 
wouldn't  it  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  what ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  We 
needn't  have  a  regular  grown-up  party,  but  just 
one  for  children.  We  can  get  a  small  tree,  and  a 
bit  of  a  present  for  each  of  the  boys  and  girls,  with 
ice  cream  and  cake,  and  let  it  go  at  that.  The 
whole  thing  sha'n't  cost  ten  dollars." 

"  Good  !  "  said  Mr.  Brownlow  heartily.  "  I  knew 
you'd  get  some  way  out  of  it.  Let's  tell  Bob  and 
Sue  and  Polly,  so  they  can  have  the  fun  of  looking 
forward  to  it."  i 

So  it  was  settled,  and  all  hands  entered  into  the 
plan  with  such  a  degree  of  earnestness  that  one 
would  have  thought  these  people  were  going  to 
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have  some  grand  gift  themselves,  instead  of  giving 
to  others,  and  pinching  for  a  month  afterwards,  in 
their  own  comforts,  as  they  knew  they  would  have 
to  do. 

The  first  real  difficulty  they  met  was  in  deciding 
whom  to  invite.  John  was  for  asking  only  the 
children  of  their  immediate  neighbors ;  but  Mrs. 
Brownlow  said  it  would  be  a  kindness,  as  well  as 
polite,  to  include  those  who  were  better  off  than 
themselves. 

*'I  alius  think,  John,"  she  explained,  laying  her 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  "that  it's  just  as  much  de- 
spisin'  to  look  down  on  your  rich  neighbors  —  as  if 
all  they'd  got  was  money  —  as  on  your  poor  ones. 
Let's  ask  'em  all :  Deacon  Holsum's  folks,  the 
Wrights,  and  the  Nortons."  The  Wrights  were 
Mr.  Brownlow's  employers. 

"  Anybody  else  ?  "  queried  her  husband,  with  his 
funny  twinkle.  "  P'raps  you'd  like  to  have  me  ask 
the  Governor's  family,  or  Jordan  &  Marsh ! " 

"  Now,  John,  don't  you  be  saucy,"  she  laughed, 
relieved  at  having  gained  her  point.  "  Let's  put 
our  heads  together,  and  see  who  to  set  down. 
Susie  will  write  the  notes  in  her  nice  hand,  and 
Bob  can  deliver  them,  to  save  postage." 
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"  Well,  you've  said  three,"  counted  Mr.  -Brown- 
low  on  his  fingers.  '^  Then  there's  Mrs.  Sampson's 
little  girl  and  the  four  Williamses,  and" — he 
enumerated  one  family  after  another,  till  nearly 
thirty  names  were  on  the  list. 

Once  Susie  broke  in,  ''  O,  pa,  don't  invite  that 
Mary  Spenfield ;  she's  awfully  stuck  -up  and 
cross  ! " 

"  Good  !  "  said  her  father  again.  "  This  will  be 
just  the  thing  for  her;  let  her  be  coffee  and  you  be 
sugar,  and  see  how  much  you  can  sweeten  her  that 
evening." 

You  see  these  Brownlows  were  such  old- 
fashioned,  unfashionable  people ! 

In  the  few  days  that  intervened,  before  the 
twenty-fifth,  the  whole  family  were  busy  enough, 
Mrs.  Brownlow  shopping,  Susie  writing  the  notes, 
and  the  others  helping  wherever  they  got  a  chance. 
Every  evening  the}-  spread  out  upon  the  sitting- 
room  floor  such  presents  as  they  had  bought  during 
the  da}^  They  were  not  costly,  but  they  were 
chosen  lovingly,  and  seemed  verj^  nice  indeed  to 
Mr.  Brownlow  and  the  children,  who  united  in 
praising  the  discriminating  taste  of  Mrs.  B.,  as 
with  justifiable  pride  she  sat  in  the  center  of  the 
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room,  bringing  forth  her  purchases  from  the  depths 
of  a  capacious  carpet-bag. 

The  grand  final  expenditure  was  left  until  the 
day  before  Christmas.  Mr.  Brownlow  got  off 
from  his  work  early,  with  his  month's  salary  in 
his  pocket,  and  a  few  kind  words  from  his  em- 
ployers tucked  away  even  more  securely  in  his 
warm  heart.  He  had  taken  special  pains  to  in- 
clude their  children  for  his  party,  and  he  was 
qaietly  enjoying  the  thought  of  making  them 
happy  on  the  morrow. 

By  a  preconcerted  plan  he  met  Mrs.  Brownlow 
under  the  great  golden  eagle  at  the  corner  of 
Summer  and  Washington  Streets;  and,  having 
thus  joined  forces,  the  two  proceeded  in  company 
towards  a  certain  wholesale  toy-shop  where  Mr. 
Brownlow  was  acquainted  and  where  they  ex- 
pected to  secure  small  articles  as  they  desired,  at 
dozen  rates. 

And  now  Mr.  Brownlow  realized  what  must 
have  been  his  wife's  exertions  during  the  last 
fortnight.  For  having  gallantly  relieved  her  of 
her  carpet-bag,  and  offered  his  unoccupied  arm 
for  her  support,  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  a 
struggle  to  maintain  his  hold  upon  either  one  or 
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the  other  of  his  charges,  and  rescuing  them  with 
extreme  difficulty  from  the  crowd.  At  one  time 
he  was  simultaneously  attacked  at  both  vulnerable 
points,  a  very  stout  woman  persisting  in  thrusting  j 
herself  between  him  and  his  already  bulging  carpet- 
bag, under  the  one  hand,  and  an  equally  persistent 
old  gentleman  engaged  in  separating  Mrs.  Brown- 
low  from  him  on  the  other.  With  flushed  but  de- 
termined face,  he  held  on  to  both  with  all  his 
might,  when  a  sudden  stampede  to  avoid  a  pass- 
ing team,  brought  such  a  violent  pressure  upon 
him  that  he  found  both  Clarissa  and  bag,  dragged 
from  him,  while  he  himself  was  borne  at  least  a 
rod  before  he  could  stem  the  tide.  Fortunately, 
the  stout  woman  immediately  fell  over  the  bag, 
and  Mr.  Brownlow,  having  by  this  means  identified 
the  spot  where  it  lay,  hewed  his  way,  figuratively 
speaking,  to  his  wife  and  bore  her  off  triumphantly.  . 
At  last,  to  the  relief  of  both,  they  reached  the  en- 
trance of  the  toy-dealer's  huge  store.  Mr.  Brown- 
low  at  once  hunted  up  his  friend,  and  all  three  set 
about  a  tour  of  the  premises. 

It  was  beyond  a  doubt  a  wonderful  place.     A 
little  retail  shop,  in  the  Christmas  holidays,  is  of  ' 
itself  a  marvel ;  but  this  immense  establishment,  - 
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at  the  back  doors  of  which  stood  wagons  constantly 
receiving  cases  on  cases  of  goods,  directed  to  all 
parts  of  the  country,  was  quite  another  thing. 
Such  long  passage-ways  there  were,  Availed  in  from 
floor  to  ceiling  with  boxes  of  picture-blocks  labelled 
in  German  ;  such  mysterious,  gloomy  alcoves,  by 
the  sides  of  which  lurked  innumerable  wild  ani- 
mals, with  glaring  eyes  and  rigid  tails ;  such  fleets 
of  Noah's  Arks,  wherein  were  bestowed  the  patri- 
arch's whole  family  (in  tight-fitting  garments  of 
yellow  and  red)  and  specimens  of  all  creation,  so 
promiscuously  packed  together  that  it  must  have 
been  extremely  depressing  to  all  concerned ;  such 
a  delicious  smell  of  sawdust  and  paint  and  wax ; 
in  short  such  a  presentation  of  Toy  in  the  abstract, 
and  Toy  in  particular,  and  Toy  overhead  and  un- 
derfoot, and  in  the  very  air,  could  never  have  ex- 
isted outside  of  Cottlow  &  Co.'s,  Manufacturers, 
Dealers  and  Importers  of  Toys.- 

Mrs.  Brownlow  was  fairly  at  her  wit's  end,  to 
choose.  When  she  meekly  inquired  for  tin  sol- 
diers, solid  regiments  of  them  sprang  up  at  her 
bidding ;  at  the  suggestion  of  a  doll,  the  world 
seemed  suddenly  and  solely  peopled  with  these 
little  creatures,  and  winking,  crying,  walking  and 
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talking  dolls,  crowded  about  the  bewildered  cus- 
tomers ;  dolls  with  flaxen  hair,  and  dolls  with  no 
hair  at  all :  dolls  of  imposing  proportions  when 
viewed  in  front,  but  of  no  thickness  to  speak  of, 
when  held  sideways  ;  dolls  as  rigid  as  mummies 
and  dolls  who  exhibited  an  alarming  tendency  to 
double  their  arms  and  legs  up  backward.  To 
add  to  the  confusion,  the  air  was  filled  v/ith  the 
noise  of  trumpets,  drums,  musical  boxes  and  other 
instruments,  which  were  being  tested  in  various 
parts  of  the  building,  until  poor  Mrs.  Brownlow 
declared  she  should  go  distracted.  At  length,  how- 
ever, she  and  her  husband,  with  the  assistance  of 
their  polite  friend,  succeeded  in  selecting  two  or 
three  dozen  small  gifts,  and  when  the  last  purchase 
was  concluded,  started  for  home. 

After  a  walk  of  ten  minutes,  they  reached  the 
old  Boylston  ^Market,  where  they  were  at  once  beset 
by  venders  of  evergreen  and  holl}'  wreaths,  crosses 
and  stars  of  every  description.  Mr.  Brownlow 
bought  half  a  dozen  of  the  cheaper  sort  of  wreaths, 
which  the  owner  kindly  threaded  upon  his  arm,  as  if 
they  were  a  sort  of  huge,  fragrant  beads.  Then 
he  selected  a  tree,  and,  after  a  short  consultation 
with  Mrs.   Brownlow,  decided  to  carr}-  it   home 
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himself,  to  save  a  quarter.  A  horse-car  oppor- 
tunely passing,  they  boarded  it,  Mrs.  Brownlow 
and  her  bag  being  with  some  difficulty  squeezed 
in  through  the  rear  door,  and  iMr.  Brownlow  tak- 
ing liis  stand  upon  the  front  platform,  from  which 
the  tree,  which  had  been  tiglitly  tied  up,  projected 
like  a  bowsprit,  until  they  reached  home. 

Great  was  the  bustle  at  17  Shadow  Street  that 
night.  Parcels  were  unwrapped  ;  the  whole  house 
was  pleasantly  redolent  of  boiling  molasses  ;  and 
from  the  kitchen  there  came  at  the  same  time  a 
scratchy  and  poppy  sound,  denoting  the  prepara- 
tion of  mounds  of  feathery  corn.  Bob  and  his 
father  took  upon  themselves  the  uprearing  of  the 
tree.  On  being  carried  to  the  parlor  it  was  found 
to  be  at  least  three  feet  too  long,  and  Mr^  Brown- 
low, in  his  shirt  sleeves,  accomplished  wonders  with 
a  saw,  smearing  himself  in  the  process  with  pitch, 
from  head  to  foot.  There  was  pitch  on  his  elbows 
and  pitch  on  his  cuffi^,  pitch  on  the  back  of  his 
neck,  and  pitch  on  the  soles  of  his  boots,  causing 
him  to  })ick  up  door-mats  and  breadths  of  carpet 
as  he  walked  over  them. 

The  tree  seemed  at  first  inclined  to  be  sulky, 
perhaps  at  having  been  decapitated  and  curtailed  ; 
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for  it  obstinately  leaned  backward,  kicked  over  the 
soap-box  in  which  it  was  set,  bumped  against  Mr. 
Brownlow,  tumbled  forward,  and  in  short  behaved 
itself  like  a  tree  which  was  determined  to  lie  on  its 
precious  back  all  the  next  day  or  perish  in  the 
attempt.  At  length,  just  as  they  were  beginning 
to  despair  of  ever  getting  it  firm  and  straight,  it 
gave  a  little  quiver  of  its  limbs,  yielded  gracefully 
to  a  final  push  by  Bob,  and  stood  upright,  as  fair 
and  comely  a  Christmas-tree  as  one  would  wish 
to  see.  Mr.  Brownlow  crept  out  backward,  from 
under  the  lower  branches  (thereby  throwing  his 
hair  into  the  wildest  confusion  and  adding  more 
pitch  to  himself)  and  regarded  it  with  a  sigh  of 
content.  Such  presents  as  were  to  be  disposed  of 
in  this  way  were  now  hung  upon  the  branches ; 
then  strings  of  pop-corn,  bits  of  wool,  and  glisten- 
ing paper,  a  few  red  apples  and  lastly  the  candles. 
When  all  was  finished,  which  w^as  not  before  mid- 
night, the  family  withdrew  to  their  beds,  with 
weary  limbs  and  brains,  but  with  light-hearted 
anticipation  of  to-morrow. 

'•'■  Do  you  s'pose  Mrs.  Bright  will  come  with  her 
children,  John?"  asked  Mrs.  Brownlow  as  she 
turned  out  the  gas. 
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"  Shouldn't  —  wonder  " — sleepily  from  the  four- 
poster. 

"  Did  Mr.  Bright  say  anj^thing  about  the  invita- 
tion we  sent,  when  he  paid  3'ou  off  ?  " 

Silence.  More  silence.  Good  Mr.  Brownlow 
was  asleep,  and  Clarissa  soon  followed  him. 

Meanwhile  tlie  snow,  A\'hich  had  been  falling 
fast  during  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  had 
ceased,  leaving  the  earth  as  fair  to  look  upon  as 
the  fleece-drifted  sky  above  it.  Slowly  the  heavy 
banks  of  cloud  rolled  away,  disclosing  star  after 
star,  until  the  moon  itself  looked  down,  and  sent  a 
soft  "  Merry  Christmas"  to  mankind.  At  last  came 
the  dawn,  with  a  glorious  burst  of  sunlight  and 
church-bells  and  glad  voices,  ushering  the  gladdest 
and  dearest  day  of  all  the  year. 

The  Brownlows  were  early  astir,  full  of  the 
joyous  spirit  of  the  day.  There  was  a  clamor  of 
Christmas  greetings,  and  a  delighted  medley  of 
shouts  from  the  children  over  the  few  simple  gifts 
that  had  been  secretly  laid  aside  for  them.  But 
the  ruling  thought  in  every  heart  was  the  Party. 
It  was  to  come  off  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  it  w^ould  just  be  dark  enough  to  light  the 
candles  on  the  tree. 
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In  spite  of  all  the  hard  work  of  the  preceding 
days,  there  was  not  a  moment  to  spare  that  fore- 
noon. The  house  —  as  the  head  of  the  family 
facetiously  remarked  —  was  a  perfect  hive  of  bees. 

As  the  appointed  hour  drew  near,  their  nervous- 
ness increased.  The  children  had  been  scrubbed 
from  top  to  toe,  and  dressed  in  their  very  best 
clothes  ;  Mrs.  Brownlow  wore  a  cap  with  maroon 
ribbons,  which  she  had  a  misgiving  were  too  gaudy 
for  a  person  of  her  sedate  years. 

Nor  was  the  excitement  confined  to  the  inte- 
rior of  the  house.  The  tree  was  placed  in  the 
front  parlor  close  to  the  window,  and  by  half-past 
four  a  dozen  ragged  children  were  gathered  about 
the  iron  fence  of  .the  little  front  yard,  gazing  open- 
mouthed  and  open-eyed  at  the  spectacular  wonders 
within.  At  quarter  before  five  Mrs.  Brownlow's 
heart  beat  very  hard,  every  time  she  heard  a  strange 
footstep  in  their  quiet  street.  It  was  a  little  odd 
that  none  of  the  guests  had  arrived ;  but  then,  it 
was  fashionable  to  be  late ! 

Ten  minutes  more  passed.  Still  no  arrivals.  It 
was  evident  that  each  was  planning  not  to  be  the 
first  to  get  there,  and  that  they  would  all  descend 
on  the  house  and  assault  the  door-bell  at  once. 
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Mrs.  Brov/nlow  repeatedly  smoothed  the  wrinkles 
out  of  her  tidy  apron,  and  Mr.  Brownlow  began 
to  perspire  with  responsibility. 

Meanwhile  the  crowd  outside,  recognizing  no 
rigid  bonds  of  etiquette,  rapidly  increased  in  num- 
bers. Mr.  Brownlow,  to  pass  the  time  and  please 
the  poor  little  homeless  creatures,  lighted  two  of 
the  candles. 

The  response  from  the  front-yard  fence  was  im- 
mediate. A  low  murmur  of  delight  ran  through 
the  line,  and  several  dull-eyed  babies  were  hoisted 
in  the  arms  of  babies  scarcely  older  than  themselves, 
to  behold  the  rare  vision  of  candles  in  a  tree,  just 
illuminating  the  further  splendors  glistening  here 
and  there  among  the  branches. 

The  kind  man's  heart  warmed  towards  them, 
and  he  lighted  two  more  candles.  The  delight  of 
the  audience  could  now  hardly  be  restrained,  and 
the  babies,  having  been  temporarily  lowered  by  the 
aching  little  arms  of  their  respective  nurses,  were 
shot  up  once  more  to  view  the  redoubled  grandeur. 

The  whole  family  had  become  so  much  interested 
in  these  small  outcasts  that  they  had  not  noticed 
the  flight  of  time.  Now  some  one  glanced  sud- 
denly at  the  clock,  and  exclaimed : 
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"  It's  nearly  half-past  five  !  " 

The  Brownlows  looked  at  one  another  blankly. 
Poor  Mrs.  Brownlow's  smart  ribbons  drooped  in 
conscious  abasement,  while  mortification  and  pride 
struggled  in  their  wearer's  kindly  face,  over  wliich, 
after  a  moment's  silence,  one  large  tear  slowly 
rolled  and  dropped  off. 

Mr.  Brownlow  gave  himself  a  little  shake  and 
sat  down,  as  was  his  wont  upon  critical  occasions. 
As  his  absent  gaze  wandered  about  the  room,  so 
prettily  decked  for  the  guests  who  didn't  come,  it 
fell  upon  a  little  worn,  gilt-edge  volume  on  the 
table.  At  that  sight,  a  new  thought  occurred  to 
him. 

''  Clarissy,"  he  said  softly,  going  over  to  his  wife 
and  putting  his  arm  around  her,  ''  Clarissy,  seein's 
the  well-off  folks  haven't  accepted,  don't  you  think 
we'd  better  invite  some  of  the  others  in  ?  "  and  he 
pointed  significantly  toward  the  window. 

Mrs.  Brownlow,  dispatching  another  tear  after 
the  first,  nodded.  She  was  not  quite  equal  to 
words  yet.  Being  a  woman,  the  neglect  of  her 
little  party  cut  her  even  more  deeply  than  it  did 
her  husband. 

Mr.  Brownlow  stepped  to  the  front  door.     Nay, 
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more,  he  walked  down  the  short  flight  of  steps, 
:ook  one  little  girl  by  the  hand,  and  said  in  his 
pleasant,  fatherly  way  : 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  go  in  and  look  at  the 
-.ree?  Come,  Puss"  (to  the  waif  at  his  side), 
'  we'll  start  first." 

With  these  words  he  led  the  way  back  through 
:he  open  door,  and  into  the  warm,  lighted  room. 
The  children  hung  back  a  little,  but  seeing  that  no 
harm  came  to  the  first  guest,  soon  flocked  in,  each 
trying  to  keep  behind  all  the  rest,  but  at  the  same 
time  shouldering  the  babies  into  view  as  before. 

In  the  delightful  confusion  that  followed,  the 
good  hosts  forgot  all  about  the  miscarriage  of  their 
plans.  They  completely  outdid  themselves,  in 
efforts  to  please  their  hastily  acquired  company. 
Bob  spoke  a  piece,  the  girls  sang  duets.  Mrs. 
Brownlow  had  held  every  individual  baby  in  her 
motherly  arms  before  half  an  hour  was  over.  And 
as  for  Mr.  Brownlow,  it  was  simply  marvelous  to 
see  him  go  among  those  children,  giving  them  the 
presents,  and  initiating  their  owners  into  the  mys- 
terious impelling  forces  of  monkeys  with  yellow 
legs  and  gymnastic  tendencies  ;  filling  the  boys' 
pockets    with    pop-corn,   blowing    horns    and   tin 
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whistles  ;  now  assaulting  the  tree  (it  had  been 
lighted  throughout,  and  —  bless  it  —  how  firm  it 
stood  I)  for  fresh  novelties,  now  diving  into  the 
kitchen  and  returning  in  an  unspeakably  cohesive 
state  of  breathlessness  and  molasses  candy  —  all 
the  while  laughing,  talking,  patting  heads,  joking, 
until  the  kindly  Spirit  of  Christmas  Present  must 
have  wept  and  smiled  at  once,  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  sight. 

"  And  now,  my  young  friends,"  said  Mr.  Brown- 
low,  raising  his  voice,  "  we'll  have  a  little  ice  cream 
in  the  back  room.  Ladies  first,  and  gentlemen 
afterward  !  "  So  saying,  he  gallantly  stood  aside, 
with  a  sweep  of  his  hand,  to  allow  Mrs.  Brownlow 
to  precede  him.  But  just  as  the  words  left  his 
mouth,  there  came  a  sharp  ring  at  the  door-bell. 

"  It's  a  carriage  !  "  gasped  Mrs.  Brownlow,  flying 
to  the  front  window,  and  backing  precipitately. 
"  Susie,  do  go  to  that  door  an'  see  who  'tis.  Land 
sakes,  what  a  mess  this  parlor's  in  !  "  And  she 
gazed  with  true  housekeeper's  dismay  at  the  lit- 
tered carpet  and  dripping  candles. 

"Deacon  Holsum  and  Mrs.  Hartwell,  pa ! "  an- 
nounced Susie,  throwing  open  the  parlor  door. 

The   lady  just   mentioned   came   forward    with 
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outstretched  hand.     Catching   a  glimpse  of  Mrs. 

rownlow's  embarrassed  face,  she  exclaimed 
^[uickly : 

"  Isn't  this  splendid  !  Father  and  I  were  just 
driving  past,  and  we  saw  your  tree  through  the 
window,  and  couldn't  resist  dropping  in  upon  3^ou. 
fiTou  won't  mind  us,  will  you  ?  " 

"  Mind  —  you  !  "  repeated  Mrs.  Brownlow  in 
istonishment.  "  Why,  of  course  not  —  only  you 
were  so  late  —  we  didn't  expect "  — 

Mrs.  Hartwell  looked  puzzled. 

"  Pardon  me  —  I  don't  think  I  quite  understand." 

"The  invitation  was  for  five,  you  know,  ma'am." 

"  But  we  received  no  invitation  !  " 

Mr.  Brownlow,  who  had  greeted  the  Deacon 
leartily,  and  then  listened  with  amazement  to  this 
lonversation,  now  turned  upon  Bob,  with  a  signally 
utile  attempt  at  a  withering  glance. 

Bob  looked  as  puzzled  as  the  rest  for  a  moment. 
Then  his  face  fell,  and  he  flushed  to  the  roots  of 
[lis  hair. 

"I  —  I  — must  have  —  forgot,"  he  stammered. 

"Forgotten  what?" 

"  The  invitations  ;  they're  in  my  desk  !  "  said  Bob, 
with  utterly  despairing  tone  and  self-abasement. 
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Mrs.  Hartwell's  silvery  little  laugh  rang  out  — 
it  was  as  near  moonlight  playing  on  the  upper  keys 
of  an  organ  as  anything  you  can  imagine  —  and 
grasped  Mrs.  Brownlow's  hand. 

"  You  poor  dear !  "  she  cried,  kissing  her  hostess, 
who  stood  speechless,  not  knowing  whether  to 
laugh  or  cry,  "so  that's  why  nobody  came!  But 
who  has  cluttered  —  who  has  been  having  such  a 
good  time  here,  then  ?  " 

Mr.  Brownlow  silently  led  the  last  two  arrivals 
to  the  door  of  the  next  room,  and  pointed  in.  It 
was  now  the  kind  Deacon's  turn  to  be  touched. 

"'Into  the  highways'!"  he  murmured,  as  he 
looked  upon  the  unwashed,  hungry  little  circle 
about  the  table. 

"I  s'pose,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow  doubtfully, 
•■'  they'd  like  to  have  you  sit  down  with  'em,  just's 
if  they  were  folks  —  if  you  don't  mind  ?  " 

Mind!  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  rich  furs 
and  overcoat  come  off  and  go  down  on  the  floor  in 
a  heap,  before  Susie  could  catch  them ! 

When  they  were  all  seated,  Mr.  Brownlow  looked 
over  to  the  Deacon,  and  he  asked  a  blessing  on 
those  little  ones  gathered  there.  "  Thy  servants, 
the  masters  of  this  house,  have  suffered  them  to 
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come  unto  Thee,"  he  said  in  his  prayer;  "wilt 
Thou  take  them  into  Thine  arms,  O,  Father  of 
Lights,  and  bless  them  !  " 

A  momentary  hush  followed,  and  then  the  fun 
began  again.  Sweetly  and  swiftly  kind  words  flew 
back  and  forth  across  the  table,  each  one  carrying 
its  own  golden  thread  and  w^eaving  the  heart  of 
poor  and  rich  into  the  one  tine  fabric  of  brother- 
hood and  humanity  they  were  meant  to  form. 

Outside  the  snow  began  to  fall  once  more,  each 
crystalled  flake  whispering  softly  as  it  touched  the 
earth  that  Christmas  night,  "  Peace,  peace  !  " 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

IN     WHICH      MR.      BROWNLOW     ASTONISHES      HIS 
FAMILY. 

"Clarissy,  you  may  pack  your  trunk  for 
Europe." 

The  Bro willow  family  had  just  seated  themselves 
at  their  quiet  little  tea-table,  when  Mr.  Brownlow, 
tripping  over  the  unoffending  door-mat  in  his  effort 
to  impart  an  unconscious  gait  to  his  feet,  as  well 
as  tone  to  his  voice,  entered  the  room  with  this 
announcement. 

The  children  stared  at  their  mother,  who  in  turn 
gazed  blankly  at  Mr.  Brownlow  with  an  instinctive 
start  toward  the  door  as  if  she  contemplated  a  swift 
summons  to  the  family  physician. 

"  For  Europe,"  repeated  the  gentleman  referred 
to,  taking  his  seat  with  the  most  impressive  non- 
chalance. ''  I've  been  thinking  for  some  time  of 
running  over,  and  now  I've  decided  to  go  next 
month,  and  take  you  and  the  children  along." 

128 
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"  What  do  you  mean,  John  ?  "  demanded  Mrs. 
Brownlow  at  last,  breaking  the  spell  cast  over  her 
and  her  offspring.  "  Are  you  going  to  a  panorama, 
or  one  o'  them  illustrated  lectures,  or  what  ?  " 

Mrs.  Brownlow,  as  usual,  wandered  from  Lindley 
Murray,  in  her  excitement. 

Thus  urged,  Mr.  Brownlow  at  length  deigned  to 
descend  from  the  iceberg  of  indifference  on  which 
he  had  been  —  most  uncomfortably,  if  truth  be  told 
—  thus  far  perched.  Indeed,  he  slipped  down,  as 
it  were,  with  such  unexpected  velocity,  that  he 
threw  his  family  into  almost  equal  confusion  by 
his  hitherto  repressed  enthusiasm. 

"  Think  of  it.  Bob  I  "  he  shouted,  seizing  that 
young  man  by  the  shoulders  and  laughing  wildly, 
"actually  going  abroad,  climbing  the  Alps,  strolling 
over  the  field  of  Waterloo,  sailing  on  the  Lake 
where  the  Lady 

'Pushed  her  light  shallop  from  the  shore.' 

How  do  you  like  that.  Bob,  eh?  " 

Mr.  Brownlow  actually  jumped  out  of  his  chair 
at  these  last  words,  and  executed  a  double  shuffle 
in  the  face  and  eyes  of  the  horrified  waiting-maid, 
who  at  that  moment  entered  with  a  tea-tray  and  a 
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plate  of  biscuit,  the  latter  of  wliich  she  evidently 
contemplated  hurling  at  her  employer  like  the  new- 
fashioned  hand-grenades,  with  a  vague  idea  of 
extinguishing  him. 

Meanwhile  the  others  had  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  head  of  the  family,  and  all  exclaimed  at  once : 

"  O,  ma,  when  shall  we  go  ?  " 

"  In  a  real,  big  steamboat  ?  " 

"  Big  as  the  East  Boston  ferry-boat  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  I  of  course  not." 

"  And  see  whales  ?  " 

"And  Queen  Victoria?" 

"  Stop,  stop,  children,  or  I  sha'n't  have  any  ears 
left !  "  screamed  Mrs.  Brownlow,  pounding  on  the 
table  with  her  knife  handle  to  secure  order.  "  John, 
you  set  right  down  like  a  human  bein'  and  tell  us 
what  it  all  means." 

Quiet  being  at  last  restored,  Mr.  Brownlow  ex- 
plained, with  many  interruptions,  that  there  was  a 
matter  of  business  which  his  emplo3^ers  considered 
in  want  of  immediate  attention ;  said  business  being 
connected  with  a  large  house  in  London ;  that  no 
one  of  the  firm  could  be  spared  ;  that  he,  John 
Brownlow,  had  been  called  into  the  private  offic( 
that  very  day,  and  informed  that,  as  he  had  serve( 
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faithfully  for  nearly  twenty  j^ears  as  book-keeper 
and  confidential  clerk  of  the  concern,  they  had  de- 
cided to  offer  him  a  trip  to  Europe,  paying  him,  in 
addition  to  his  regular  salary,  an  extra  sum  large 
enough  to  enable  him  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with 
his  wife  and  children  in  sight-seeing.  The  busi- 
ness was  one  of  great  delicacy,  and  if  successfully 
conducted,  Mr.  Brownlow  said,  would  net  his  em- 
ployers tenfold  the  expense  of  the  journey.  It 
was  now  the  eleventh  of  March ;  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  April  he  must  sail,  per  steamer  Aurania, 
from  Boston  direct  to  Liverpool,  to  which  port 
tickets  had  already  been  secured. 

There  was  little  sleep  in  the  red  brick  house  on 
Shadow  Street  that  night.  The  waiting-maid  threw 
her  apron  over  her  head  and  ran  across  the  street 
after  supper,  to  tell  the  girl  who  worked  in  the  op- 
posite house.  Her  mistress  (to  whom,  it  will  be 
remembered,  Mrs.  Brownlow  had  sent  her  Thanks- 
giving dinner)  immediately  threw  a  shawl  over  her 
head,  and  rushed  over  to  tell  Mrs.  B.  how  she 
should  miss  her,  and  to  find  out  whether  or  not  the 
house  would  be  closed  while  they  were  away,  and 
what  they  would  do  with  the  silver.  Altogether 
it  was  a  period  of  intense  excitement. 
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The  next  three  weeks  passed  slowly  enough  for 
the  children,  but  for  their  elders  all  too  swiftly. 
Preparations  were  made  on  a  gigantic  scale.  Mr. 
Brownlow  bought  a  compass,  with  a  vague  idea  of 
being  called  upon,  in  case  of  accident  or  mutiny, 
to  assist  in  navigation.  His  wife  insisted  upon 
purchasing  a  gross  of  lucifer  matches,  which  would 
be  invaluable  upon  the  desert  island,  where,  as 
likely  as  not,  they  would  be  shipwrecked. 

In  spite  of  hurry  and  worry,  they  forgot  several 
seemingly  indispensable  articles,  and  on  the  very 
morning  of  their  depaj:ture  packed  eagerly  until 
the  carriage  was  at  the  door. 

Mrs.  Brownlow  now  discovered  that  the  bonnet 
she  was  to  wear  was  in  the  bottom  layer  of  the 
largest  trunk ;  whereupon  Bob,  with  the  aid  of  his 
perspiring  parent,  instigated  a  series  of  experi- 
mental divings  and  pokings  for  the  missing  article, 
as  if  they  were  boring  an  Artesian  well;  "striking 
water,"  so  to  speak,  in  the  form  of  a  familiar  brown 
ribbon-end,  after  they  had  completely  perforated 
the  contents  of  the  trunk,  from  one  side  to  the 
other. 

At  last  they  were  off ;  the  hack,  now  half  an 
hour  behind  time,  drove  rapidly  to  the  East  Boston 
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Ferry,  and,  a  few  minutes  later,  behold  upon  the 
Cunard  wharf  the  entire  Brownlow  family,  consist- 
ing of  Mr.  B.  and  wife,  Bob,  now  aged  fourteen, 
Polly,  a  pretty,  brown-eyed  girl  of  sixteen,  and 
Susie,  twelve, 

"  Where  do  you  s'pose  the  steamboat  is,  John  ?  " 
queried  Mrs.  Brownlow  anxiously,  as  she  hurried 
through  the  noisy  crowd,  with  little  maternal 
duckings  to  keep  her  brood  together. 

"I  d'  'no',  Clarissy,"  panted  her  husband,  dodging 
a  gray  horse  and  colliding  violently  with  an  officer 
in  bright  buttons  and  gold  lace.  "  P'raps  you  can 
p'int  her  out,  sir  ?  "  to  the  buttons  and  lace. 

The  officer  glanced  at  them,  distinguished  them 
instantly,  in  spite  of  their  simplicity,  as  cabin  pas- 
sengers, and  pointed  without  a  word,  though  respect- 
fully enough,  to  a  large  opening  in  the  side  of  the 
barn-like  structure  where  they  were  wandering. 

"  Land  !  "  ejaculated  Clarissa,  under  her  breath. 
"  Have  we  got  to  climb  those  slippery  boards  just 
to  get  into  another  shed  ?  " 

"  Never  mind,"  whispered  Mr.  Brownlow.  ''  I 
guess  we  can  see  the  steamer  from  there.  Come 
along.  Bob.  Take  your  sister's  hand,  and  don't 
drop  that  valise." 
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They  passed  over  the  gangway,  and  without  the 
least  suspicion  of  the  fact,  were  on  the  main  deck 
of  the  good  ship  Aurania.  At  the  head  of  a  short 
flight  of  shining  brass  steps,  they  were  met  by  a 
quiet  little  woman  in  black,  who  inquired  if  they 
were  "  cabin." 

"  I  d'  'no'  —  are  we,  John  ?  " 
"  Of  course  we  are,  Clarissy.     That  means,  we're 
going  to  live  in  the  cabin  on  the  steamboat  —  if 
we  ever  find  her." 

''  You're  on  the  Aurania  now,"  said  the  quiet 
w^oman.  "  I'm  Mrs.  Norton,  the  stewardess.  The 
state-rooms  are  below.  Will  you  come  right  down 
this  way?" 

"  How  funny  she  speaks,"  whispered  Polly,  with 
a  giggle.  ''  Going  right  up,  so,  at  the  end  of  every- 
thing she  says." 

Mrs.  Brownlow  mechanicallj^  picked  up  the  folds 
of  her  skirt,  and  with  some  difficulty,  the  steps 
being  exceedingly  narrow  and  steep,  followed  her 
guide  down  into  the  lower  cabin,  the  rest  being 
close  behind. 

After  inspecting  their  tickets,  the  stewardess 
showed  them  into  their  state-rooms,  and  gave  them 
one  or  two    practical   suggestions    as    to   stowing 
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their  trunk,  which,  with  several  smaller  bundles, 
was  brought  on  board  b}-  the  good-natured  hack- 
man.  The  state-rooms  faced  each  other,  opening 
upon  a  small  passage-way,  wliich  ran  crosswise  of 
the  ship. 

"  How  nice  !  "  exclaimed  the  girls  ;  "  now  we 
shall  have  this  little  entry  all  to  ourselves.  We 
can  run  back  and  forth  as  much  as  we  like." 

Mrs.  Brownlow,  who,  upon  being  informed  that 
she  was  actually  afloat,  had  immediately  experi- 
enced a  dim  premonition  of  seasickness,  sat  down 
on  the  sofa  which  ran  along  the  wall  under  the  port- 
hole, opposite  the  two  berths  which  formed  the 
complement  of  each  state-room,  and  sighed. 

The  spirits  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  however, 
were  so  buoyant  that  she  could  not  remain  discon- 
solate, even  at  the  prospect  of  dismally  horizontal 
davs  and  nio-hts  in  that  little  room. 

"  I  declare,"  she  remarked,  rising  and  beginning 
to  take  a  housewifely  interest  in  the  equipment  of 
the  state-room,  "  I  do  think  they  might  have  had  a 
cu'board,  or  a  closet  of  some  kind.  Where  am  I 
goin'  to  hang  all  my  things,  and  Sue's  and  Polly's 
besides,  I'd  like  to  know?  " 

*'  Oh,  there's  hooks  enough,''  said  Mr.  Brownlow 
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hopefully;  "an'  if  there  ain't,  you  can  put  a  few 
over'n  our  room,  can't  they,  Bob?  " 

Bob,  being  at  that  moment  engaged  in  thrusting 
his  head  in  and  out  of  the  port-liole,  did  not 
reply. 

"Land!  what  ye  doin'  that  for?"  cried  his 
mother  in  alarm.  "I  read  of  a  woman  the  other 
day,  that  got  her  head  out  through  one  o'  them 
holes,  and  couldn't  get  it  back  again,  till  they  most 
broke  her  neck  and  sawed  it  off,  —  the  frame,  I 
mean." 

Rather  appalled  at  this  possibilty,  Bob's  desire  to 
emulate  the  imperial  Csesar  weaned,  and  he  un- 
stopped the  port-hole.  At  that  moment  a  tremor 
ran  through  the  ship  from  stem  to  stern,  followed 
by  the  sound  of  regular  thuds,  that  told  them  the 
propeller  wheel  had  commenced  its  task,  and  that 
they  were  off  at  last. 

The  whole  family  rushed  on  deck.  Sure  enough, 
the  strip  of  blue  Avater  between  the  big  ship  and 
the  wharf  was  widening  every  moment,  and  they 
realized  that  it  would  grow  and  grow,  until  three 
thousand  miles  of  lonely  waves  tossed  between 
them  and  home.  Splash!  splash!  went  one  big 
hawser  after  another. 
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On  shore  the  friends  of  many  of  the  passengers 
had  gathered,  and  were  waving  handkerchiefs  and 
shouting  good-by.  The  Brownlows  were  touched 
to  see  among  the  rest  their  little  maid-of-all-work, 
tlie  lady  that  lived  across  the  street,  and  the  junior 
partner  of  the  generous  firm  which  was  giving 
them  this  long  holiday.  He  called  out  to  them 
cheerily,  and  waved  his  hat  with  a  good  will. 

Slowly  the  huge  steamer  turns  her  prow  toward 
the  ocean.  A  moment's  pause,  and  her  heart 
begins*  to  throb  harder  than  ever,  and  she  fairly 
enters  upon  the  long  voyage.  Down  the  harbor 
she  moves  majestically,  her  black  hull  towering 
above  the  coast-wise  schooners  and  brigs,  every  yard 
braced  square  and  taut.  Hoarsely  and  briefly  she 
answers  the  salutes  of  the  gaily  painted  Nantasket 
boats,  with  their  splashing  wheels  and  careless 
crowds  of  pleasure  seekers.  Still  onward,  past  the 
forts,  in  and  out  among  the  green  islands ;  parting 
the  waves  with  a  steady,  deliberate  force,  as  if  she 
knew  what  was  before  her,  and  was  gathering  her 
mighty  strength  with  wind  and  ocean. 

All  this  time  a  small  tug  keeps  frisking  about  the 
larger  vessel,  now  joining  it,  bulwark  to  bulwark, 
now  running  ahead,  now  pretending  to  start  off  in 
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the  opposite  direction,  always  returning  with  swift 
rush  and  floating  curls  of  smoke,  like  a  child  who 
for  a  few  steps  aocompanies  her  father,  starting 
upon  a  long  journey,  and  does  not  realize  how  long 
it  will  be  before  she  will  feel  the  clasp  of  his  hand 
again. 

At  last  the  white  slipcft  of  the  outer  light  is  left 
behind.  The  tug  steams  up  alongside,  and  receives 
the  few  friends  who  have  been  allowed  to  proceed 
thus  far  with  the  real  ocean  passengers ;  the  plank 
is  drawn  in. 

"  Good-hy ! "  cries  the  smaller  craft,  circling 
across  the  path  of  the  other. 

"Good-byI"  echoes  the  Aurania  gruffly,  but 
with  a  sort  of  tenderness,  as  far  as  steam  and  brass 
are  capable  of  expressing  that  emotion.  m 


Mrs.  Brownlow  was  eagerly  watching  the  little 
tug  as  it  grew  smaller  and  smaller  in  the  distance, 
when  she  became  conscious  that  the  rail  around 
the  upper  deck  of  the  Aurania  was  rising  and  fall- 
ing slightly,  above  and  below  the  horizontal  line. 
At  the  same  libment  a  bell  rang  furiously,  and 
steward  proclaimed  loudly  in  her  ear: 

"  Dinner  !     dinner !  " 
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She  turned  pale,  and  sat  down  on  one  of  the  black 
walnut  benches  near  by. 

"  John,"  faintly,  "  it  seems  a  pity  to  lose  the  last 
sight  o'  shore,  don't  it  ?  " 

Mr.  Brownlow  looked  at  her  keenly,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  gray  eyes.     It  was  aggravating. 

"  Very  well,"  said  his  wife,  rising  and  starting 
along  the  swaying  deck  with  unexpected  energy, 
"  if  you  think  that's  what's  the  matter,  why,  we'll 
go  downstairs  and  get  dinner." 

It  was  now  Mr.  Brownlow's  turn  to  wince. 
Fortunately,  however,  he  was  spared  the  humilia- 
tion of  a  confession  as  to  his  own  internal  misgiv- 
ings ;  for,  whether  it  was  the  increasing  motion  of 
the  ship,  or  the  sight  of  the  steep,  brass-plated  little 
companion-way,  or  the  very  mention  of  the  word 
''  dinner,"  the  poor  woman's  courage  gave  out  as 
suddenly  as  it  had  risen,  and  sinking  helplessly  into 
a  reclining  chair  which  somebody  had  just  aban- 
doned, she  closed  her  eyes. 

"  There,  Clarissy,  'twas  mean  to  plague  you," 
said  Mr.  Brownlow,  throwing  his  overcoat  across 
her  feet  as  he  spoke.  "  Don't  5^  move  till  you 
want  to.  Nobody'U  come  to  claim  this  chair 
before    to-morrow  I'll   warrant.     We'll   see  if  we 
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can't  get  you  a  little  toast  and  tea,  right  up  here, 
on  deck." 

Mrs,  Brownlow's  plump  hand  waved  a  feeble  pro- 
test, and  her  face  grew  a  shade  paler. 

Well,  perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  to  pass  over  the 
next  three  days,  not  to  tell  how  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brownlow  managed  to  support  each  other  (on  the 
principle  of  two  negatives)  to  the  depths  below  ; 
how  they  lay  in  their  stifling  little  state-rooms 
through  the  long  hours,  wondering  why  they  had 
ever  come,  and  how  they  could  get  back  by  land  ; 
how  Mr.  Brownlow  was  found  to  be  of  an  incon- 
venient shape  as  regarded  the  berth,  he  being  rather 
round  and  short,  while  the  berth  was  rectangular 
and  long,  so  that  he  had  to  constantly  balance  him- 
self in  diagonal  positions,  and  brace  his  knees  and 
elbows  to  keep  from  rolling  out ;  how  the  clothes 
hanging  on  their  hooks,  and  the  looking-glass  on 
the  wall,  and  the  life-preservers  on  the  ceiling,  and 
everything  that  could  move,  swayed  giddily  to 
and  fro  like  sulky  pendulums,  stopping  when  you 
expected  them  to  swing,  and  swaying  when  you 
expected  them  to  stop ;  and  how  Mr.  B.,  having, 
with  a   heroism   worthy  of  ThermopylcC,  kept  up 
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the  spirits  of  the  party  through  it  all,  at  last  recov- 
ered sufficiently  to  seek  the  breezy  deck,  and  nibble 
thin  slices  of  toast  smuggled  out  of  the  saloon  by 
Bob  (who  never  missed  a  meal),  and  warmed  over 
on  the  vermilion  smoke-stack. 

At  length  Mrs.  Brownlow  emerged  also  —  rising 
slowly  through  the  companion-way  like  a  fairy  in 
the  last  scene  of  a  pantomime  —  and  there  was  a 
grand  family  reunion  under  the  blue  sky,  with  the 
waters  tossing  and  foaming  merrily  for  hundreds 
of  leagues  on  every  side. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

WHEREIN  THE  BROWNLOWS  ARE  ALL  AT  SEA. 

Steadily,  through  fog  and  sunshine,  under 
blue  skies  and  ragged,  driving  cloud  ;  over  spark- 
ling stretches  of  almost  level  ocean,  and  among 
huge  waves  rising  dizzily  like  hillocks  in  her  path, 
the  Aurania  kept  on  her  way.  After  the  first 
attack  of  illness  was  past,  the  Brownlows  spent 
nearly  every  moment  of  daylight  on  deck,  and 
found  plenty  to  amuse  them.  Mr.  Brownlow  made 
friends  among  all  classes  —  and  nowhere  are  the 
social  lines  more  sharply  drawn  than  on  an  ocean 
steamer  —  smoking  and  chatting  with  his  neighbors 
in  the  cabin,  discussing  the  weather  with  officers 
and  crew,  and  going  among  the  steerage  with  an 
air  of  self-forgetful  kindness  that  won  the  hearts  of 
the  poor  creatures,  lying  in  heaps  about  the  main 
deck.  Whatever  private  charities  he  dispensed,  he 
managed  so  quietly  that  his  right  hand  was  a 
stranger  to  the  gentle  deeds  of  his  left. 
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Once,  however,  he  forgot  to  cover  his  tracks, 
and  came  near  getting  himself  into  serious  trouble. 
Just  before  dinner  he  had  been  talking  to  a  poor 
woman  whom,  pale  and  worn  with  the  rigors  of 
the  voyage,  and  miserably  clothed,  he  had  coaxed 
from  the  close  and  stifling  quarters  of  the  steerage 
to  a  sunny  corner  on  deck,  just  in  the  waist  of  the 
ship. 

It  happened  that  dessert  that  day  consisted 
mainly  of  Hamburg  grapes.  As  soon  as  this 
course  was  reached,  Mr.  Brownlow  rose,  and  scram- 
bling over  the  back  of  the  seat,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
the  other  passengers  at  table,  left  the  cabin  with 
his  plate  of  grapes  untasted  in  his  hand.  A  stew- 
ard caught  sight  of  his  retreat,  and  darting  out, 
came  upon  him  just  as  he  was  about  to  present  the 
fruit  to  the  poor  woman,  whose  gaunt  face  lighted 
up  at  the  sight  of  it. 

"  Can't  allow  that,  sir,"  said  the  steward 
brusquely,  stretching  out  his  hand  for  the  grapes. 
"  We  looks  out  for  the  steerage." 

Mr.  Brownlow  paid  as  little  attention  to  him  as 
if  he  had  been  a  poodle,  and  with  great  composure 
placed  the  grapes  in  the  woman's  lap. 

The  steward's  face  reddened. 
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"  Give  me  that  plate  !  "  he  snapped  out. 

"  Steward,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  eying  him  with- 
out the  least  visible  disturbance,  '•'  I'll  ^ee  to  the 
plate,  and  the  grapes  were  mi-tie,  to  eat  or  throw 
away  as  I  choose.  I  haven't  given  away  any  be- 
fore, and  if  it's  against  orders  I  probably  sha'n't 
again ;  but  this  woman  is  sick,  and  the  fruit's  just 
what  she  needs.  Look  at  the  hollows  under  the 
poor  thing's  eyes,"  he  added  softly,  lowering  his 
voice. 

"  We  attends  to  the  steerage,"  repeated  the  other 
angrily,  "  and  if  you  won't  give  me  the  cover,  I'll 
be  h'obUged  to  take  it."  And  he  started  towai-d 
the  woman,  who  sat  cowering  timidl}^,  not  knowing 
which  to  obey. 

Mr.  Brownlow  planted  himself  directly  in  front 
of  her. 

The  steward  leaned  forward,  and  made  a  motion 
as  if  to  seize  the  plate. 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow  calmly,  "  if  you  lay 
the  weight  of  your  little  finger  on  that  woman  or 
her  grapes,  I  shall  have  to  knock  you  down."  Un- 
like Clarissa,  the  husband's  language  grew  more 
statel}^  with  excitement. 

The  steward  glared.     New  England  had  declared 
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independence  ;  Old  England,  after  a  moment,  gave 
in,  and  walked  sulkily  away,  muttering  something 
about  "  calling  a  horficer." 

"  Eat  away,  marm,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  the  stern 
look  in  his  gray  eyes  giving  way  to  a  twinkle  of 
satisfaction,  "  and  take  your  comfort.  Queen  Vic- 
tor}^ herself  sha'n't  trouble  ye,  till  the  grapes  are 
gone." 

The  queerest  part  of  it  was,  that  Mr.  Brownlow 
soon  afterward  hunted  up  the  steward,  had  a  long 
talk  with  him,  commended  his  zeal,  which  though 
mistaken,  was  in  itself  praiseworthy,  and  ended  by 
making  a  firm  fiiend  of  him  for  the  rest  of  the 
voyage. 

With  his  aristocratic  fellow-passengers  in  the 
cabin  —  and  there  were  several  whose  word  was 
law  among  social  circles  in  the  hill  country  of 
Boston  —  Mr.  Brownlow  was  equally  popular. 
Unlike  Uriah  Heep,  he  was  too  humble  to  remem- 
ber his  own  humility ;  he  unconsciously  avoided 
the  quicksands  which  beset  "  Silas  Lapham,"  by 
forgetting  entirely  the  superior  caste  of  his  ship- 
mates, and  genuinely  honoring  the  true  man  and 
woman  which  lay  beneath  silk  and  sealskin. 

As  for  the  children,  they  found   abundance   of 
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occupation  in  shuffle-board  and  ring-toss,  and  in 
watching  the  games  and  dancing  which  took  phice 
on  the  main  deck  among  the  steerage  and  sailors. 

There  was  one  couple  in  the  cabin,  in  whom  the 
whole  family  became  greatly  interested.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  the  third  day  out,  when  the  vessel 
was  approaching  the  Banks,  and  the  air  was  raw 
and  full  of  driving  fog,  Mr.  Brownlow  —  himself 
stretched  at  full  length  on  one  of  the  benches  of 
the  hurricane  deck — had  observed  an  extremely 
pretty  girl  reclining  in  one  of  the  private  steamer- 
chairs,  and  comfortably  engaged  with  a  book ; 
though  she  often  paused  to  look  wistfully  off  over 
the  gray  herd  of  tossing  waves,  or  to  brush  aside 
the  soft  ringlets  of  hair  that  would  escape  from 
under  a  close-fitting  little  bonnet  and  whisk  about 
over  a  pair  of  saucy  blue  eyes. 

The  young  lady  was  quite  alone  for  the  time 
being,  and  Mr.  Brownlow,  seeing  that  a  corner  of 
her  rug  was  flapping  in  the  wind,  was  inwardly 
deploring  his  enforced  inaction  —  all  his  powers, 
physical  and  intellectual,  being  just  then  concen- 
trated in  a  resolution  to  remain  on  deck  — when  a 
wide  awake  hat,  followed  by  a  pair  of  brown  eyes 
and  a  rather  drooping  mustache,    rose   above  the 
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level  of  the  deck,  and  took  a  pessimistic  survey  of 
nature. 

Mr.  Brownlow  caught  the  eye  of  the  new-comer, 
and  with  the  best  and  most  unselfish  of  intentions, 
made  a  gigantic  effort  and  pointed  at  the  Pretty 
Girl  and  her  refractory  wrappings. 

The  young  man  stretched  out  a  thin,  white 
hand,  grasped  the  brass  rail,  and  tlius  having  slowly 
attained  the  summit  of  the  stairway  (he  had  done 
the  Mt.  Washington  bridle-path  like  a  chamois, 
three  weeks  before),  advanced  with  tottering  steps 
toward  the  Pretty  Girl,  who  glanced  up  and 
nodded  with  the  cordial  but  tentative  smile  of  one 
who  had  been  introduced,  but  does  not  yet  invite 
further  familiarity. 

"  Good  morning,  sir  "  (she  had  not  even  caught 
his  name,  in  the  confusion  of  the  crowded  deck,  as 
they  waited  at  the  wharf  that  first  day).  "  The  ship 
is  going  along  nicely,  isn't  it  ?  "  (N.  B.  A  woman 
is  always  reluctant  to  compliment  a  vessel  by  ad- 
mitting it  to  her  sex.) 

The  Young  Man  tried  to  smile  at  the  fair  little 
vision  before  him,  but  his  mustache  involuntarily 
turned  the  wrong  way.  He  made  an  effort  to  raise 
his  hat,  and  dropped  one  end  of  a  long  gray  shawl 
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which  he  carried  in  a  masculine  tangle  on  his  arm, 
and  which  immediately  twisted  itself,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  heavy  ulster,  about  his  legs.  He  made 
a  feeble  snatch  at  the  shawl,  and  his  hat  blew  off. 
Mr.  Brownlow  lay  on  his  back  and  saw  it  all  with 
generous  but  unavailing  sympathy. 

Not  so  the  Pretty  Girl.  The  pain  and  anguish 
that  wrung  the  brow  of  the  man  before  her,  as  he 
stood,  a  dumb  and  woeful  image  of  helplessness, 
called  out  the  ministering  angel. 

With  a  rosy  flush,  beyond  what  the  east  wind 
had  kissed  into  her  cheeks,  she  sprang  from  her 
chair,  and  drifting  across  the  deck  with  her  soft 
draperies  like  a  bit  of  thistledown  before  the  wind, 
captured  the  recreant  hat,  which  was  whirling 
about  in  the  lee  of  the  wheel-house,  and  restored 
it  to  its  owner ;  nay,  as  he  waited,  too  dazed  and 
chaotically  miserable  to  even  hold  out  his  hand  for 
it,  stood  upon  tiptoe,  and  placed  it  daintil}^  upon 
his  head,  hind  part  before.  Tlien  she  took  his  arm 
and  led  him  like  a  child  to  the  chair  which  she  had 
just  vacated. 

'*•  Sit  down,"  she  commanded,  turning  him  round 
and  giving  him  the  least  bit  of  a  gentle  push. 

Even  if  he  had  intended  to  resist,  the  forces  of 
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nature  were  against  him,  for  the  ship  just  then 
gave  a  powerful  lurch,  and  he  subsided  backwards 
into  the  cosy  little  nest  of  shawls  and  pillows  with- 
out a  murmur. 

Becoming  enthusiastic  over  her  task,  the  Pretty 
Girl  proceeded  to  energetically  tuck  in  her  protege 
to  windward  ;  but  when  she  came  round  on  the 
other  side,  she  was  brought  to  a  standstill  by  the 
fact  that  one  of  his  feet  had  slipped  from  the  foot- 
rest,  and  was  wagging  to  and  fro  on  the  deck  in 
the  most  uncomfortable  position  possible. 

'*  Please  "  —  she  began,  but  his  eyes  were  shut, 
and  he  evidently  had  forgotten  her  presence. 

She  was  standing  there  with  a  little  pucker  in 
her  forehead,  viewing  tlie  provoking  foot  askance, 
much  as  a  sparrow  contemplates  a  beetle  of  un- 
usual size  and  alertness,  when  she  heard  footsteps 
approaching.  Quick  as  a  flash  she  picked  up  her 
book  from  the  deck,  and  was  half  a  dozen  yards 
away,  busily  dusting  the  covers. 

"  Ah,  doctor,  you're  up  early  this  morning,"  she 
remarked  sweetly,  as  the  ship's  surgeon  approached. 
"  Is  it  going  to  be  pleasant  to-day  ?  " 

The  surgeon  smiled  with  an  air  of  superior 
knowledge,  and  offered  his  arm. 
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"  We  haven't  got  word  yet,  you  know  —  will  y' 
walk  a  little  ?  " 

*'  O,  thanks  !  Of  course  you  can  tell  about  the 
prospects  if  you  choose.  You  sailors  read  the  sky 
like  a  weather  report." 

"  Hawdly  a  sailor  yet,  mum  —  though  I've 
knocked  about  on  these  boats  a  fine  lot  of  years, 
too." 

At  the  second  turn  Mr.  Brownlow  saw  the  Pretty 
Girl  pause  absent-mindedly  just  in  front  of  the 
Young  Man,  who  lay  in  the  chair  oblivious  alike  to 
wind  and  woman.  As  she  asked  the  doctor  some 
trifling  question,  the  long  limb  of  the  seasick  pas- 
senger, swaying  helplessly  out  of  its  bearings, 
caught  his  eye,  and,  with  professional  instinct,  he 
stooped  and  placed  it  on  the  foot-rest,  giving  a 
skillful  fold  of  the  rugs  about  it  as  he  did  so. 

Having  thus  accomplished  her  purpose,  the  girl 
moved  carelessly  away,  nor  approached  the  chair 
again  that  morning. 

"  If  she  don't  tell  him  about  it,  I  will,  before  this 
voyage  is  over,"  soliloquized  Mr.  Brownlow,  who 
had  been  an  amused  spectator  of  the  whole  little 
affair. 

Soon  afterward,  Mrs.  Brownlow  and  Polly  made 
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the  acquaintance  of  the  Pretty  Girl  and  the  Pretty 
Girl's  aunt,  under  whose  wing  she  was  traveling; 
and  a  mutual  friendship  sprung  up  between  the 
two  families. 

What  long,  dreamy,  blissful  days  were  those 
which  now  held  the  Aurania  in  their  bright  arms, 
or  gave  her  to  their  dark-haired  sisters  to  be 
cradled  on  the  broad,  heaving  waves  from  evening 
twilight  till  dawn !  What  gorgeous  sunsets  of 
crimson  and  green  and  gold ;  when,  perhaps,  some 
homeward-bound  vessel  would  be  becalmed  between 
the  steamer  and  the  western  sky,  every  black  spar, 
rope  and  yard  outlined  against  the  glowing  back- 
ground ;  when  huge  whales,  to  the  delight  of  Bob 
and  Susie,  would  send  up  little  fountains  of  spray 
here  and  there,  and  lift  their  polished  backs  a  mo- 
ment from  the  waves,  as  they  rose  and  weltered  in 
ponderous  gambols ! 

Nor  was  the  interest  at  such  times  confined  to 
the  sky  and  water.  On  the  deck  of  the  Aurania 
was  a  pretty  sight,  as  somebody,  with  mischievous 
locks  of  brown  hair  —  which  nobody  could  blame, 
to  be  sure,  for  now  and  then  disobeying  orders  and 
brushing  against  the  fair  forehead,  or  flowing  out 
in  soft  ripples  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  two  won- 
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derful  brightnesses  beneath  ;  which  nobody  could 
blame,  I  say,  for  thus  behaving  badly,  were  it  only 
to  hear  the  musical  laugh  that  followed,  or  feel  the 
touch  of  the  two  little  hands  as  they  caught  the 
saucy  wisps  of  hair  and  tried  to  imprison  them 
again  —  it  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  this  somebody 
leaning  upon  the  arm,  and  looking  up  into  the  face 
of  another  somebody,  a  tall  young  man,  rather  pale 
as  yet,  but  decidedly  more  conscious  of  his  compan- 
ion's presence  than  when  he  occupied  her  chair  at 
the  beginning  of  the  voyage. 

There  was  one  amusement  which  was  entirely 
novel  to  all  the  landsmen  on  board,  and  which 
ended  rather  sadly. 

From  morning  till  night  the  ship  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  flock  of  petrels  —  "  Mother  Carey's 
chickens,"  the  sailors  called  them  —  feathered 
triflers,  light  as  air,  fluttering  about  and  paddling 
in  the  water  with  their  delicate  webbed  feet,  or. 
darting  to  and  fro  overhead  in  a  way  that  would 
have  distracted  a  sober-going  hen  on  shore. 

The  doctor  one  day  proposed  fishing  for  them, 
and  instructed  Bob  in  the  art  of  .tying  a  cork  for 
bait,  to  a  silk  thread,  and  letting  it  troll  on  the  sur- 
face a  hundred  yards  astern.     The  birds,  thinking 
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it  something  eatable,  would  alight  upon  the  cork, 
and  becoming  entangled  in  the  thread,  could  easily 
be  drawn  on  board.  Several  were  secured  in  this 
way  and  freed  again  ;  until,  the  line  being  left  out 
while  the  party  went  to  dinner,  one  of  the  poor 
little  creatures  was  caught  and  drowned  —  a  catas- 
trophe which  effectually  put  an  end  to  the  sport, 
the  sailors  maintaining  that  it  would  bring  bad 
luck  to  the  ship  ;  and  the  Pretty  Girl  looking  upon 
Bob  and  the  surgeon  with  such  reproachful  eyes 
that  they  declared  themselves  resolved  to  jump 
overboard,  hand  in  hand,  unless  she  forgave  them  ; 
which,  thereupon,  she  did. 

Every  night  the  Brownlows,  the  Pretty  Girl,  and 
the  Young  Man,  with  one  or  two  other  steamer 
acquaintances,  would  gather  in  that  snug  and 
warm  little  nook  abaft  the  smoke  stack,  and  tell 
stories,  while  the  great  ship  rolled  and  plunged 
onward,  toward  Liverpool.  Then  it  was  that  the 
Young  Man  shone.  His  tales  were  of  such  a  weird 
and  altogether  thrilling  order,  that  nothing  short  of 
hot  lemonade  and  dry  toast,  with  perhaps  a  dropped 
egg^  could  quiet  Mrs.  Brownlow's  nerves  before 
retiring. 

One   evening    the    talk  turned  on  folk  stories, 
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legends,  and  the  like.  The  Young  Man  listened 
in  silence  for  a  minute  or  two  ;  then  asked  permis- 
sion to  give  the  rest  of  the  party  an  account  of  a 
singular  occurrence  which  had  been  related  to  him 
as  true.  Mr.  Brownlow  accordingly  put  his  arm 
around  his  wife,  to  shield  her  from  the  cold,  the 
children  disposed  themselves  in  various  comfortable 
attitudes  upon  the  slanting  deck,  and  the  Pretty 
Girl,  leaning  back  in  her  steamer  chair,  shut  her 
eyes  —  although  she  was  by  no  means  inclined  to 
sleep. 

"  The  moon  shone  into  her  eyes,"  she  explained. 

She  might  have  moved  out  of  the  moonlight, 
perhaps ;  but  she  didn't. 

"  In  the  annals  of  ever}^  nation,"  began  the  Young 
Man,  "  are  discovered  certain  narratives  which  the 
compilers  of  its  literature  find  extremely  difficult  to 
classify.  By  some  students  these  tales  are  consid- 
ered merely  idle  fables,  handed  down  from  father  to 
son,  and  acquiring  new  wonders  with  every  recital. 
Others  contend  that  they  are  myths,  of  far  more 
significance  than  at  first  appears,  and  were  intended 
to  teach  deep  lessons  in  human  life.  Still  others 
— these  for  the  most  part  the  inhabitants  of  the 
locality  with  which  the  story  is  connected  —  im- 
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plicitly  believe  the  literal  statements  as  they  have 
heard  them  ;  rather  preferring  their  slight  flavor  of 
the  supernatural  to  the  cold  analytical  spirit  which 
characterizes  the  literature  of  to-day. 

"While  our  own  country  would  seem  hardly  old 
enough  to  have  stored  up  this  sort  of  ancient  furni- 
ture in  its  well-swept  garrets,  there  yet  lurks  in  the 
remotest  and  dreariest  portions  of  New  England 
many  a  curious  tradition  of  the  early  days  of  the 
colony,  when  chroniclers  were  few,  and  accounts  of 
adventure  with  the  strange  powers  of  the  earth  and 
heaven  were  confined  to  the  awe-struck  circles 
gathering  around  the  firesides  of  log-cabins ;  or  to 
the  little  company  of  men  that  nightly  collected 
in  the  village  tavern  to  rehearse  their  experience 
to  willing  ears. 

"  Such  a  tale  is  that  which  I  am  about  to  relate. 
The  events  are,  perhaps,  not  in  themselves  marvel- 
ous ;  but  they  are  sufficiently  out  of  the  ordinary 
to  have  sensibly  piqued  the  curiosity  of  those  to 
whose  notice  they  have  been  brought,  and  to  have 
aroused  among  such  considerable  discussion  as  to 
their  verity.  Of  this  you  may  judge  and  investi- 
gate for  yourselves.  It  is  hardly  needful  to  add 
that  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  people  from 
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the  city  to  which  the  principal  actors  in  these  scenes 
belonged,  their  real  names  are  not  disclosed.  I  will 
call  the  story,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 

REUBEN   CHAUNCEY'S   MASTERPIECE. 

At  the  close  of  a  bright  October  day,  nearly  a 
century  ago,  the  warm  light  of  the  western  sky 
found  its  way  through  a  dormer  window  into  the 
small,  but  tastefully  furnished  room  where  Reuben 
Chauncey  sat  with  discontented  face,  gloomily  re- 
garding a  blurred  canvas  on  the  easel  before  him. 

"  Another  failure,"  he  muttered.  ''  Another  proof 
of  the  old  saying  that  the  lofty  conceptions  of  the 
spirit  lose  their  vitality  in  their  sluggish  passage 
through  the  arm  and  hand  !  Ungrateful  creature  !  " 
he  continued  passionately,  throwing  his  brush  to 
the  floor.  "  Why  do  you  serve  me  so  ill  ?  Is  this 
the  way  you  repay  my  patient  years  of  devotion  to 
you?" 

Glancing  at  the  half-finished  picture  upon  the 
easel,  a  careless  or  captious  critic  would  have  agreed 
with  the  young  artist  that  it  was  a  decided  failure. 
A  closer  scrutiny,  however,  would  have  revealed 
in  the  hasty  outlines  and  reckless  combination  of 
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tints  the  suggestion,  vague  and  momentaiy,  but 
startling,  nevertheless,  of  a  grand  thought.  Amid 
a  tempest  of  crude  strokes  and  blotches  of  color,  a 
lovely  shape,  so  fleeting  and  uncertain  that  the  eye 
could  discern  it  only  by  an  indirect  gaze,  taking  it, 
as  it  were,  by  surprise,  shadowed  itself  out  dimly 
from  the  background  like  a  ver}^  dream.  Its  feat- 
ures were  partly  concealed  by  a  heavy  crepe  veil, 
clasped  and  held  in  its  place  by  what  might  at  first 
strike  the  beholder  as  a  half-blown  ^lermet  rose,  but 
which  viewed  askance  resolved  itself  into  a  delicate 
hand.  It  was  in  the  face  that  the  principal  difficulty 
had  evidently  been  met,  for  here  the  lines  of  eye, 
lip  and  chin  had  been  laid  on  again  and  again,  until 
with  a  brushful  of  pale,  creamy  yellow,  the  ex- 
hausted hand  of  the  painter  had  given  a  fatal 
mis-stroke  which  entirely  obliterated  the  fair  face, 
and  threw  about  it  a  multitude  of  rays,  like  a  soft 
halo. 

Chauncey  arose  Avearily,  and  passed  his  hand 
over  his  brow  as  if  he  were  striving  for  the  vision 
that  had  shyly  peered  at  him  a  moment  from  behind 
her  somber  draperies,  and  then  vanished,  perhaps 
forever.  As  he  walked  to  and  fro  about  the  studio, 
preparing  for  his  usual  sunset  stroll,  the  bell  of  the 
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Old  South  Meeting-house  struck.  He  listened  a 
moment,  pausing  to  count  the  strokes,  then  made 
his  way  down  and  out  of  the  house.  The  Common, 
whose  broad  elm-shadowed  malls  were  his  favorite 
haunt,  was  at  this  hour  for  the  most  part  deserted, 
save  on  the  two  sides  which  bordered  the  busier 
thoroughfares  of  the  city. 

Instinctively  choosing  the  more  secluded  paths, 
he  stepped  briskly  along,  gathering  comfort  and 
refreshment  from  the  cool  breeze,  the  evening  call 
of  the  robins  in  the  boughs  overhead,  and  the  quiet 
beauty  of  the  sky  against  which  they  were  out- 
lined. Suddenly  he  started  and  drew  a  quick 
breath,  while  a  tinge  of  color  crept  to  his  wan  face. 
Coming  down  a  path  at  right  angles  with  his  own 
was  a  young  girl  whose  bright  cheeks  and  sparkling 
eyes  unmistakably  marked  a  temperament  the  ex- 
act opposite  of  his  own.  In  her  face  was  an  ex- 
pression of  sweet  content  which  told  of  conquest 
over  self  and  bespoke  a  healthful  life  of  body 
and  mind,  to  which  unprofitable  day-dreams  and 
morbid  brooding  were  alike  unknown.  The  artist's 
eye  kindled  and  his  brow  smoothed  as  she  drew 
near. 

"Good  evening,  Mr.   Chauncey,"  said  the  girl 
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pleasantly,  extending  her  hand.  "  So  you're  out 
for  the  fine  air  and  sunset  ?  But  you're  in  trouble 
again,"  she  continued  more  gently  —  almost  as 
she  would  have  addressed  a  child.  "  What  has 
gone  wrong?" 

"It's  all  wrong,  Hope.  I've  hardly  drawn  a  free 
breath  to-day,  in  my  work  on  the  great  design.  But 
it  flees  before  me  like  a  beautiful  phantom.  Some- 
times I  fear — I  fear — But  I  will!"  he  cried  un- 
consciously clinching  his  hand  upon  hers,  which 
he  still  held,  until  she  winced  with  the  pain.  ''I 
will  succeed,  and  the  world  shall  make  pilgrimages 
to  look  upon  my  picture  of  " — 

He  hesitated  as  his  eye  fell  upon  her  features 
full  of  apprehension  and  pity.  Releasing  her  hand, 
he  shivered  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Your  nerves  are  shaken,"  said  his  companion  in 
the  same  kind  tone  as  before.  "You've  worked 
too  long  and  too  closely.  Can  you  not  give  up  this 
treacherous  shadow,  or  at  least  defer  the  pursuit 
until  you  have  gained  strength  and  rest?  " 

"  I  cannot,  I  cannot.  If  I  were  to  descend  to 
the  common  plane  of  life,  this  grand  conception  of 
higher  thought,  the  ideal  existence  of  intellect  and 
spirit "  — 
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"  Ah,  Reuben,"  she  interrupted,  shaking  her 
pretty  head  soberly,  "  you've  been  too  much  in  the 
society  of  those  Transcendentalists !  They  think 
to  escape  the  burdens  and  homely  duties  of  life  by 
taking  refuge  in  the  wilderness,  or  in  the  upper 
air  ;  but  it  Avill  be  in  vain.  Even  now  I  am  told 
that  the  keenest  thinker  among  them,  young  Mr. 
Emerson,  detects  the  flaw  in  their  latest  scheme, 
and  doubts  its  success." 

"  But  where  one  finds  in  such  circles  congenial 
tastes  and  sympathetic  friends,  such  as  he  has 
never   known   about   his    own   fireside "  — 

"  If  such  tasks  and  such  companions,"  said  the 
girl  with  spirit,  "  alienate  him  from  his  home,  from 
kindred,  and  from  those  who  have  given  the  best 
years  of  their  lives  for  him,  and  of  whose  very 
being  he  is  a  part  —  who,  it  may  be  in  truth,  under- 
stand him  and  sympathize  with  him  far  better  than 
he  dreams  —  then  there  is  wrong  and  injustice  in 
the  whole  companionsliip.  There  is  a  noble  chiv- 
alry possible  to  such  a  man  in  the  sweet  and  loving 
service  he  may  render  to  those  "  —  her  voice  trem- 
bled as  she  spoke  —  "  who  feel  eYerj  heartache  of 
his  intensified  in  their  own  bosoms.  Were  it  not 
so,  there  would  be  no  homes." 
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"Nevertheless,"  exclaimed  the  other  almost 
rudely,  "  I  shall  maintain  my  principles.  I  believe 
in  them,  in  the  emancipation  of  pure  resolves  and 
a  cultured  mind  from  the  base  strivino^,  the  chillingr 
apathy,  the  selfish  ends  of  to-day.  And,  Hope,  the 
time  will  come  —  yes,  and  shortly,  too —  when  3T)u 
will  acknowledge  that  I  am  right.  There  is  a 
glorious  career  before  me.  *  Sic  itur  ad  astra  ! ' 
Even  if  alone,  I  must  tread  that  starry  path,  soli- 
tary, but  unswerving.  Then,"  he  went  on  with 
rapt  and  uplifted  face,  heedless  of  the  pain  in  hers, 
"  then  shall  I  reap  my  reward,  and  this  new  and 
strange  conception  of  my  brain,  which  no  painter 
has  hitherto  evolved,  shall  for  ages  symbolize  that 
terror  which  broods  over  all  mankind !  " 

He  paused,  pale  and  breathless. 

"Reuben,  Reuben,"  cried  the  girl,  in  real  alarm, 
"  this  is  a  veritable  evil  spirit  which  hath  possession 
of  you  !  And  shall  it,  oh !  shall  it  come  between 
us?" 

The  other  continued  as  if  he  heard  her  not. 
"  At  last  has  been  revealed  to  me,  as  in  a  vision, 
the  scene  for  my  labors,  the  material  for  inspira- 
tion. Not,  as  in  the  past,  a  passive  spectator  by 
the  bedside  of  the  suffering  and  maimed  of  my 
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kind,  not  on  the  outskirts  of  disaster  and  holo- 
caust, not  within  prison  walls  and  by  open  sepul- 
chers,  but  in  the  awful  silence  and  desolation  of 
the  mountain  solitudes  will  I  seek  and  find  her 
who  shall  enshroud  my  canvas  and  glorify  my 
name  by  the  mystery  and  gloom  of  her  being  !  " 

He  leaned  heavily  on  the  arm  of  the  young  girl, 
while  his  eyes  shone  like  stars  and  his  pallor  visibly 
increased.  She  supported  him  with  some  difficulty 
to  a  stone  bench  near  by,  and  set  herself,  with  ex- 
quisite tact,  to  divert  his  mind  to  lighter  and  hum- 
bler themes.  The  effort,  which,  as  usual  on  such 
occasions,  left  her  exhausted  and  him  refreshed, 
was  successful ;  and,  for  the  time  forgetful  of  self, 
Reuben  returned  to  his  room  an  hour  later  with  an 
unconscious  relief  in  step  and  voice. 

This  conversation  was  the  precursor  of  several 
of  like  nature.  With  a  new  incitement  to  preserve 
health  and  strength,  Reuben  applied  himself  ear- 
nestly to  physical  exercises  of  every  sort,  tending 
to  restore  vigor  to  his  nervous  system,  shattered  as 
it  was  by  the  intense  labor  of  the  last  few  months. 

At  last  he  announced  to  his  betrothed,  Hope 
Grey,  his  definite  intention  to  leave  his  native 
place  and  establish  a  winter  studio  in  the  mount- 
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ains  of  northern  New  England,  then  but  little  in- 
habited or  traversed  by  tourists  even  in  summer. 
There  he  should  remain  until  the  image,  after 
which  he  had  so  long  and  fruitlessly  grasped, 
should  take  form  amid  the  roar  of  the  tempest  and 
the  thunder  of  the  avalanche. 

In  vain  the  faithful  girl  endeavored  to  dissuade 
him  from  his  wild  project.  It  was  jjlain  that  the 
novelty  and  danger  of  the  idea  fascinated  his  sense 
both  of  daring  and  of  the  tragic  poetic.  Vexed  by 
her  importunity  and  seeming  want  of  sympathy, 
the  artist,  at  the  close  of  his  last  evening  in  town, 
turned  coldly  from  her  door,  and  refusing  her 
trembling  hand  and  the  tearful  love  in  her  eyes, 
went  his  way  alone. 

"Thus  is  it  always  with  genius,"  he  reflected, 
when  perhaps  some  pang  of  remorse  shot  through 
his  heart ;  "  misunderstood  and  thwarted  at  every 
step,  it  must  assert  its  independence  and  throw  off 
the  conventional  shackles,  even  of  affection." 

Foolish  fellow,  not  to  recognize  that  in  obeying 
his  "  artistic  impulses,"  as  he  thought,  in  maintain- 
ing his  "  principles,"  as  he  was  wont  to  call  them, 
he  was  fondling  in  his  bosom  the  most  insidious 
form  of  selfishness  ! 
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The  journey  northward  by  the  clumsy  and  in- 
sufficient methods  of  conveyance  then  in  use  was 
one  not  only  of  great  physical  discomfort  as  well 
as  conflicting  doubt  and  self-reproach,  but  also  of 
actual  peril.  By  a  series  of  slow  stage  rides, 
Chauncey  gradually  drew  away  from  the  more  civ- 
ilized portion  of  the  country,  and  on  the  fourth 
day  discerned  upon  the  horizon  those  mighty  bil- 
lows to  which  he  had  determined  to  trust  his 
lightly-trimmed  bark. 

As  he  gazed  upon  their  lonely  crests  and  shadowy 
ravines,  his  spirits  rose,  and  he  urged  the  driver  to 
greater  speed  toward  his  journey's  end.  Late  in 
the  evening  of  the  following  day  he  reached  the 
rude  and  humble  dwelling  in  which,  through  cor- 
respondence and  the  aid  of  friends,  he  had  obtained 
permission  to  arrange  his  artistic  effects  and  so 
pass  the  winter.  He  was  courteously  and  heartily 
received  by  the  farmer  and  his  family,  who  in  their 
rough  way  endeavored  to  supply  those  wants  which 
a  town-bred  ^^outh  of  delicate  tastes  and  habits 
could  but  feel  upon  being  plunged  into  the  wilder- 
ness. The  apartment  which  had  been  allotted  to 
him  was  bare  of  ornament,  and  would  have  been 
forbidding  in  its  severe  simplicity,  were  it  not  for 
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a  generous  wood  fire  which  blazed  in  the  broad 
fireplace,  and  softened  every  angle  of  the  uncouth 
furniture  with  its  cheery  glow.  So  burned  the 
unquenchable  fire  of  the  spirit  in  the  bosoms  of 
those  stern  Puritans  who  settled  New  England, 
and  by  its  influence  beautified  lives  that,  hardened 
by  persecution  and  injustice,  would  otherwise  have 
repelled  friend  and  foe  alike,  until  they  perished  in 
lonely  exile. 

On  the  morning  after  his  arrival,  Reuben  stood 
in  the  little  open  space  in  front  of  the  farmhouse, 
drawing  in  great  breaths  of  delicious  air,  and  gaz- 
ing with  delight  on  the  noble  hills  about  him. 

The  house  nestled  close  to  the  base  of  a  lofty 
mountain  muffled  in  firs  from  base  to  summit.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  beyond  the  narrow 
road  which  crept  along  a  double  line  of  bushes  in- 
dicating a  frozen  stream,  rose  another  range  equally 
high,  but  largely  wooded  with  deciduous  trees,  such 
as  maple,  scrub-oak  and  birch.  These,  having  long 
cast  their,  foliage,  left  the  whole  slope  bare  and 
white,  save  where  an  avalanche  had  here  and  there 
torn  its  way  down  the  mountain  side,  and  inflicted 
upon  it  an  ugly  brown  scar.  The  valley,  which 
was  some  miles  in  length,  narrowed  toward  the 
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north,  and  appeared  to  close  entirely  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  house.  It  was  as  if  life  found 
its  way  to  these  solitudes  painfully  and  laboriously, 
until  it  reached  that  rocky  barrier. 

"  Beyond,"  thought  Chauncey,  "  must  be  that 
nameless  realm  of  desolation  which  I  have  hitherto 
vainly  sought.  Thither  will  I  penetrate  and  study 
my  subject,  returning  each  day  to  reproduce  her 
in  all  her  awful  power  upon  my  canvas." 

It  must  be  remembered,  in  order  to  enter  into 
the  dreamy  vagaries  and  equally  intangible  pur- 
poses of  the  young  artist,  that  the  highest  and 
most  rugged  portions  of  the  White  Hills,  the  old 
Agiochook  range,  possessed  at  this  time  much 
more  power  over  the  imaginations  of  men  than  at 
present.  An  occasional  traveler,  or  even  pleasure- 
seeker,  to  be  sure,  found  his  way  during  the  sum- 
mer along  the  badly  constructed  and  often  block- 
aded roads  of  this  region.  But  the  bear  and  bald 
eagle  were  for  the  most  part,  each  in  his  own  realm, 
left  undisturbed.  So  slow  has  been  the  advance 
of  mankind  toward  this  section  of  the  country,  that 
to  this  day  there  are  portions  of  northern  New 
Hampshire  rich  in  Highland  scenery,  and  almost 
Alpine  in   the    character  of   their  rugged  peaks, 
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where  there  is  hardly  sufficient  travel  to  repay  the 
meager  sums  annually  expended  in  repairing  the 
principal  highways. 

Eager  as  he  was  to  explore  the  unknown  region 
before  him,  Reuben  was  compelled  to  pass  two 
days  as  best  he  could  within  doors  ;  for  during  the 
first  forenoon  a  fierce  snow  storm  set  in  and  raged 
without  ceasing  for  twenty-four  hours.  He  spent 
the  time,  therefore,  as  best  he  could,  in  establishing 
himself  comfortably  in  his  studio,  arranging  and 
rearranging  his  easels,  colors,  oils  and  other  ap- 
purtenances of  his  art,  and  in  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  farmer's  wife  and  children,  the 
latter  including  a  stout  lad  of  eighteen,  two 
bright-faced  daughters,  and  a  little  maiden  of  six 
summers. 

His  frank  and  engaging  manner  soon  won  the 
hearts  of  the  parents,  while  the  rest,  and  particu- 
larly the  youngest,  were  fascinated  by  a  series  of 
careless  sketches  embracing  every  member  of  the 
family,  separately  and  in  groups.  So  the  boy  kept 
the  fire  well  supplied  with  seasoned  birch  logs,  the 
two  older  girls  wore  their  brightest  ribbons  in 
honor  of  their  guest,  and  little  Hephzibah,  or 
"Zeba,"  as  she  was  oftenest  called,  would  sit  for 
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hours  turning  the  leaves  of  his  portfolio  or  watch- 
ing the  busy  pencil  and  brush. 

"  Zeba,"  he  said  once,  "  what  shall  I  draw  for 
you  —  a  great,  black  storm  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  replied  instantly  ;  "  sunshine  !  " 

And  he  thus  found  the  key  to  the  little  one's 
character,  which  was  sunny  indeed.  From  morn- 
ing till  night  she  pattered  about  the  house,  never 
in  anybody's  way,  always  read}^  with  an  answering 
smile,  and  seemingly  happiest  when  busied  in  gen- 
tle home  service,  as  sweeping  out  the  buttery  with 
her  little  broom,  holding  her  mother's  coarse  blue 
yarn  to  be  wound,  or  running  to  and  fro  on  trifling 
but  step-saving  errands  for  Martha  and*Hannah, 
her  sisters. 

The  morning  of  the  third  day  dawned  crystal 
clear.  The  outside  world  as  seen  through  the 
farmhouse  windows  might  have  been  likened  to  an 
exquisite  bit  of  rare  old  china,  all  blue  and  white ; 
perhaps  Zeba  hit  a  truer  comparison  when  she  said 
simply  that  "it  looked  like  heaven."  She  was 
a  very  sprite  this  morning,  dancing  over  the  sun- 
flecked  floor  with  sparkling  eyes  and  singing  little 
snatches  of  song,  until  Reuben  was  vexed  to  find 
himself  losing  all  impulse  to  commence  his  gloomy 
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subject,  and,  resolutely  turning  his  back  upon  the 
house  and  its  contented  inmates,  trudged  off  alone 
through  the  new-fallen  snow,  toward  the  narrow 
gorge  which,  he  was  told  by  his  host,  formed  the 
northern  outlet  of  the  valley.  His  pathway  was 
steep  and  difficult,  and  several  times  he  feared  to 
lose  his  way  among  the  deep  gulches  and  treacher- 
ous drifts  into  which  he  unwarily  plunged. 

An  hour's  severe  exertion  of  this  nature  was  re- 
warded by  his  arrival  at  the  highest  point  of  the 
road,  where  it  passed  through  the  very  jaws  of  the 
mountains  just  before  emerging  upon  a  little  plain 
beyond.  Reuben  halted  and  yielded  himself  to  the 
hushed  solemnity  and  awe  of  the  spot.  In  spite  of 
his  lofty  aims,  he  felt  oppressed,  crushed  down  by 
the  heights  which  sprang  from  his  very  feet  and  in 
bold  terraces  and  dizzy  stretches  of  naked  preci- 
pice, rose  in  silent,  merciless  might,  far  beyond 
human  vision.  Not  a  sign  of  life  gave  note  of  its 
presence  by  sight  or  sound.  Nothing  but  rock  and 
tree  and  snow  and  sky ;  all  as  heedless  of  his  pres- 
ence as  if  he  were  but  a  mote  in  the  sunbeams. 
He  became  conscious  of  an  intense  longing  for  the 
prattle  of  a  little  girl.  A  small  brown  and  white 
bird   flitted    noiselessly    across   his   path,  and   af- 
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forded  a  momentary  relief  to  his  strained  senses ; 
but  the  forests  swallowed  it  up,  and  he  was  alone 
again. 

"  Surely,"  he  said  half-aloud,  as  he  turned  and 
prepared  to  retrace  his  steps,  "I  can  now  paint  my 
picture  as  never  before.  Strange,  beautiful  creat- 
ure thou,  the  Destroyer,  who  art  a  part  of  my  very 
being!  this,  then,  is  thy  home!  Many  a  fine  sitting- 
wilt  thou  give  me.  Heaven  grant  that  I  may  com- 
plete thy  portrait  before  thou  seekest  me  for  the 
last  time ! " 

On  reaching  his  studio  he  closed  and  locked  the 
door  behind  him,  and,  placing  a  broad  canvas  upon 
the  easel,  seized  the  crayon.  After  a  few  irresolute 
touches  and  guiding  points,  he  began  to  draw 
rapidly,  becoming  more  and  more  absorbed  in  his 
work  as  he  progressed.  In  vain  the  soft  hand  of 
the  child,  and  her  father's  horny  knuckles,  rapped 
at  his  door  and  summons  him  to  the  noon-day 
meal.  Swifter  and  swifter  swept  his  skillful  chalk 
up  and  down,  back  and  forth,  gaining  in  steadiness 
at  every  stroke.  Evidently  the  subject  was  no 
new  one  to  the  painter.  As  the  tall,  slender  figure 
of  the  veiled  lady  began  dimly  to  take  form  before 
him,  he  impatiently,  almost  mechanically  threw  in 
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the  outlines  of  the  folds  of  her  draperies,  as  if  ac- 
customed often  to  execute  this  portion  of  the  draw- 
ing. Night  found  him  still  at  his  post,  and  not 
till  daylight  faded,  and  the  evening  star  rested 
lightly  on  the  snow-drifted  summits  of  the  mount- 
ains, did  he  draw  his  bolts  and  join  the  farmer 
folk,  having  first  carefully  concealed  his  sketch 
with  a  heavy  muffler. 

All  that  evening  he  was  nervous  and  abstracted, 
looking  over  his  shoulder  now  and  then  with  a 
sudden  start,  and  preferring  to  sit  in  the  chimney 
corner,  watching  the  glowing  coals,  rather  than  to 
converse  with  his  hosts  or  romp  with  little  Zeba, 
who  crept  off  to  bed  earlier  than  was  her  wont. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day, 
Reuben  repeated  his  visit  to  the  great  Agiochook 
Defile,  hurrying  away  from  the  house  and  back  to 
his  easel  with  feverish  haste.  Again  he  barricaded 
his  door  behind  him,  but  he  could  not  shut  out  the 
merry  voice  and  happy  laughter  of  the  child,  to 
which  he  listened  absently  as  he  worked. 

His  artistic  efforts,  however,  were  more  unsuc- 
cessful than  before,  and  the  lines  of  his  forehead 
began  to  knot  anxiously,  while  he  drew,  erased, 
rubbed,  touched  and  retouched  the  dark  features 
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of  the  mysterious  lady  peering  at  him  from  behind 
her  veil  with  all  their  old  witchery.  An  observer, 
if  one  had  been  permitted  to  watch  the  flying  pen- 
cil, could  not  have  avoided  the  impression  that 
Reuben  was  striving  to  give  the  draped  figure  a 
grim  and  ghastly  countenance,  such  as  might  befit 
the  visonary  shapes  of  an  imagination  frenzied  with 
fear ;  but  as  often  as  his  brush  lingered  upon  the 
lips,  and  were  upon  the  point  of  completing  the 
hideous  leer  they  were  intended  to  portray,  the 
flutter  of  a  snowbird's  wings  against  the  frosty 
pane,  or  a  shout  of  childish  glee  from  the  adjoining 
room,  would  disturb  the  artist's  hand,  and,  before 
he  could  recover  from  the  nervous  start,  his  pur- 
pose was  thwarted.  A  tender  smile  would  hover 
upon  the  face  of  the  fair  mystery,  transforming  its 
expression  from  that  of  cold,  sneering  cruelty  to 
gentle  affection. 

Day  by  day  he  met  the  same  difficulty.  He 
would  come  panting  down  from  the  steep  mount- 
ain side,  with  a  fixed  gaze  and  a  far-off  horror  in 
his  face,  and  seizing  his  brush  paint  furiously  until 
his  dark  fancies  fairly  glowed  and  glistened  upon 
the  picture  as  with  the  damps  of  a  burial  vault. 
Then  would  come  the  ripple  of  Zeba's  innocent 
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laughter,  the  sounds  of  healthy  animal  life  from 
the  neighboring  outbuildings,  a  merry  dance  of 
sunlight  upon  his  pale  face  or  the  very  hand  which 
held  the  palette — and  in  another  moment  the  mis- 
chief was  done  !  The  eye,  no  longer  full  of  a  hor- 
rible exultation,  was  mild  and  beseeching ;  the 
delicate  fingers,  which  had  been  curved  like  talons 
clutching  at  the  beholder,  beckoned  gently,  as  a 
mother  to  her  child,  the  whole  figure  was  changed 
by  a  few  nervous,  careless  strokes  of  the  brush 
and  Reuben  was  no  nearer  the  attainment  of  his 
purpose  than  before. 

Then  he  would  rise  with  a  weary  sigh  and  draw 
the  curtain  across  the  tantalizing  face  which  so 
persistently  refused  to  accord  with  his  melancholy 
and  repulsive  ideal. 

Through  the  long  evenings,  while  the  storm 
howled  around  the  broad  chimney  and  died  away 
among  the  thick  ranks  of  trees  upon  the  mountain 
side,  he  sat  in  the  midst  of  the  famil}^,  yet  apart 
from  them,  moodily  gazing  into  the  glowing  embers 
that  answered  to  their  hearts'  core  every  call  from 
the  moaning  wind  without. 

At  such  times  little  Zeba  would  perhaps  climb 
upon    his    knee   and   ask   him   why  he   felt  sorry. 
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Then  he  would  clasp  the  child  closely  —  for  these 
two,  with  lives  so  widely  removed,  had  become 
strangely  knit  together  during  the  past  few  weeks 
—  and  tell  her  wonderful  stories  of  elfin  land,  and 
of  witches,  such  as  his  grandfather  had  averred  to 
have  seen  with  his  own  eyes  in  Salem  town. 

The  little  girl  would  sit  spell-bound,  listening 
intently  till  the  close,  when  she  would  draw  a  long 
breath  of  delight. 

"  I  don't  believe  they're  true,"  she  said  once, 
"but  I  like  them  all  the  better,  don't  you ?  " 

One  afternoon  she  had  been  out  in  the  snow, 
frolicking  with  her  brother,  and  came  in  flushed 
and  weary.  At  about  midnight  Reuben  heard  her 
sharp  little  cough  ring  out,  followed  by  a  confused 
running  to  and  fro  in  the  sleeping  rooms  overhead. 
The  next  morning  Zeba  did  not  appear  at  break- 
fast. She  was  quite  ill,  her  mother  said,  from  the 
long  exposure  of  the  preceding  day,  and  a  fever 
thi'eatened. 

It  made  good  its  threat.  Before  twenty-four 
hours  had  passed,  the  child  was  tossing  on  her  hot 
pillo«\^s  with  crimson  face  and  dishevelled  hair, 
talking  rapidly  and  incoherently,  and  looking  with 
vacant  eyes  upon  her  watchers. 
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Her  father  started  at  daybreak  for  the  nearest 
physician,  twenty  miles  away.  As  for  Reuben,  he 
felt  himself  completely  unmanned.  Although  his 
assistance  was  not  needed,  he  could  not  bear  to 
leave  the  house  ;  he  could  neither  work  nor  read. 
He  strove  to  pray,  but  the  mountains  shut  him  in, 
and  black  wings  hovered  between  his  clasped  hands 
and  Heaven.  It  seemed  as  if  the  awful  reality  he 
had  so  long  endeavored  to  depict  were  drawing 
near.  He  dreaded  to  remove  the  screen  from  his 
picture  and  meet  the  eyes  of  the  muffled  figure. 

At  noon  of  the  next  day  the  doctor  arrived,  and 
pronounced  the  child  dangerously  ill  of  a  malig- 
nant fever.  Morning  and  night  dragged  away 
their  slow  lengths,  each  freighted  with  its  own 
dread  and  darkened  by  the  approaching  shadow. 
What  shadow  it  was,  and  how  it  would  appear, 
Reuben  believed  he  knew,  and  shuddered.  At 
length,  driven  to  desperation  by  the  monotonous 
choking  cough  and  plaintive  moans  from  the  sick 
room,  he  set  his  teeth,  and  with  the  shudder  still 
in  his  fingers,  tore  away  the  curtain  from  his  easel ; 
then  mixing  his  blackest  pigments,  began  to  almost 
throw  them  from  his  brush  upon  the  canvas  in 
great  blotches  of  deepening  shadow. 
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Darker  and  darker  grew  the  mocking  figure, 
casting  back  her  gloom  upon  the  brow  of  her 
creator.  The  folds  of  her  garments  hung  more 
and  more  heavily  about  her  silent  form,  until  they 
seemed  to  stifle  the  artist,  and  he  gasped  for  breath 
as  if  he  were  himself  being  enwrapped  in  her 
shroud.  Still  he  persevered,  and  as  he  worked  he 
noted  suddenly  that  the  moans  overhead  had 
ceased.     The  house  was  like  a  grave. 

Rising  to  his  feet,  with  a  dozen  daring  strokes 
he  dashed  in  the  features  that  had  haunted  him  for 
years  with  their  unfulfilled  terror.  The  mocking 
sneer,  the  eager,  clutching  fingers,  the  cold  e3^e, 
the  indescribable  atmosphere  of  a  certain  remorse- 
less cruelty,  the  stiff  posture  of  the  whole  body,  as  if 
it  were  not  vivified,  but  galvanized  —  all  were  there. 

"  At  last,  at  last ! "  he  cried  exultantly ;  and 
seizing  his  staff  and  cloak,  rushed  from  the  house. 
The  elements  received '  him  as  their  own.  He  felt 
a  fierce  spirit  of  comradery  with  the  wind  and  sleet 
that  buffeted  him  boisterously  from  side  to  side  of 
the  road.  In  his  better  moods  he  had  often  com- 
pared the  floating  snow  wreaths  to  ministering 
spirits,  the  bringers  of  good  and  perfect  gifts  to 
n;iankind;   but  now  their  cry  was  in  unison  with 
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the  voices  within  his  own  whirling  brain,  and,  urged 
by  the  madness  that  had  taken  possession  of  his 
whole  being,  he  plunged  forward,  heedless  of  every 
thought  save  one. 

Reaching  the  entrance  of  the  defile,  he  began  to 
clamber  up  the  mountain  side,  drawing  himself 
with  unnatural  strength  from  tree  to  tree,  sinking 
waist-deep  in  treacherous  crevasses,  clinging  with 
bare  hands  to  the  lichened  rock,  fern-draped  in 
summer,  but  now  pitiless  in  their  glassy  nakedness 
—  mounting  f ui'ther  and  further  towards  the  deso- 
late summit  of  the  peak  that  looked  down  the 
valley. 

Higher  and  higher,  until  the  gathering  storm,  no 
longer  condescending  to  play  with  him,  but  over- 
leaping its  barriers  and  sweeping  like  an  icy  torrent 
through  the  granite  gate  of  the  great  defile, 
seemed  to  shake  the  very  foundations  of  the  hills 
with  its  roar. 

Reuben  felt  his  strength  departing.  He  was  at 
last  silenced  and  terrified  by  the  wild  tumult  of 
the  upper  air;  the  revelry  of  tempest  and  cloud 
which  seemed  to  have  been  conjured  up  by  his  call. 
Bruised  and  breathless  he  sank  at  the  foot  of  a 
lofty  tree,  whose  huge  trunk  quivered  and  writhed 
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in  his  embrace.  Just  above  its  dark  boughs  he 
could  see  the  storm  clouds  shrieking  by,  peering  at 
him  with  pale,  despairing  faces,  or  swooping  down 
as  if  to  bear  him  out  into  the  white  emptiness  just 
beyond. 

Rising  feebly,  he  attempted  to  breast  the  wind, 
and  staggered  ahead  a  few  steps.  Suddenly,  at  his 
very  feet,  the  mountain  seemed  to  divide.  As  if 
cleft  by  a  mighty  hand,  the  cliffs  fell  back  on 
either  side  of  a  narrow  chasm,  through  which  he 
could  see,  far,  far  below,  the  tall  spruces  bordering 
the  road,  like  moss  beside  a  foot  path.  The  tem- 
pest bellowed  up  the  ravine  at  him,  as  if  through  a 
trumpet.  Deafened,  giddy,  fainting  with  exhaus- 
tion, he  felt  the  solid  earth  yielding  beneath  his 
feet ;  then  he  was  falling,  down,  down  "  — 

At  this  point  in  the  story  Four  Bells  struck. 

"  All's  —  well !  "  came  the  lookout's  wailing  cry 
from  the  bows. 

"  All's  —  well !  "  answered  his  mate,  further  aft. 

There  was  a  moment's  stillness,  when  nothing 
was  heard  but  the  rushing  of  the  waters,  and  the 
creaking  of  the  ship's  timbers.  The  silence  was 
broken  by  Mr.  Brownlow. 
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"  Ten  o'clock  !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Young  Man,  rising,  "  and  time 
for  story-telling  to  stop.     Shall  we  go  down  ?  " 

"  But  what  does  it  all  mean  ?  "  asked  one  of  the 
passengers,  as  they  staggered  along  the  deck  toward 
the  companion-way.  '•  Of  course  I  know  that  the 
'  Agiochook  Defile  '  is  Crawford  Notch  ;  but  what 
was  this  strange  subject  your  artist  was  trying  to 
paint  ?  " 

"That  I  shall  have  to  leave  you  to  guess," 
answered  the  Young  Man  pleasantly. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  YOUNG  MAN   CONCLUDES  HIS  STOEY,  AND  THE 
BROWNLOWS  MAKE  A  REMARKABLE  BLUNDER. 

The  next  night  was  rainj,  but  the  following  day 
was  clear,  and  the  evening  glorious.  By  general 
request  the  Young  Man  finished  the  odd  tale  he 
had  begun,  clipping  it  rather  short,  I  believe,  in 
order  to  walk  with  the  Pretty  Girl  afterward,  by 
moonlight. 

As  night  came  on,  hastened  by  the  blur  of  a 
northeast  snow  storm,  the  stranger  was  missed  at 
the  farmhouse. 

"  It's  a  pity  he  isn't  here  to  know  that  Hephzi- 
bah's  better,"  said  the  kind  hostess. 

An  hour  later  father  and  son,  now  seriously 
alarmed,  set  out  through  the  gathering  twilight  to 
seek  for  their  guest.  They  followed  his  tracks 
with  great  difficulty  to  the  point  where  he  had  di- 
verged from  the  main  road.     There,  although  the 
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path  was  much  rougher,  the  trail,  protected  as  it 
was  by  the  evergreen  branches,  was  more  legible. 
With  the  reticence  of  New  Engianders  they  clam- 
bei-ed  on  in  silence,  helping  each  other  now  and  then 
with  a  strong  arm.  It  was  now  so  dark  that  their 
position  was  one  of  serious  danger  to  themselves,  as 
well  as  to  the  object  of  their  search. 

Suddenly  the  boy  cried  out :  "  Father,  he's  mak- 
ing straight  for  the  Cut !  " 

The  other  nodded  without  a  word,  and  more 
cautiously  than  ever  they  crept  forward.  As  they 
neared  the  chasm,  on  the  brink  of  which  the  half- 
obliterated  foot-prints  disappeared  altogether,  they 
threw  themselves  flat  upon  the  snow,  and  so 
advanced  to  the  very  edge,  clinging  to  the  young 
birches  that  had  taken  root  in  the  loose  soil  since 
the  last  avalanche. 

The  father  was  the  first  to  discover  what  had 
happened.  He  had  to  shout  to  make  himself  heard 
above  the  din  of  the  storm,  while  he  secured  a  rope 
about  his  waist  and  gave  directions  to  the  lad. 

It  was  a  frightful  risk,  })ut  to  New  Hampshire 
backwoodsmen,  then  as  now,  life  was  of  small 
consequence  when  brave  deeds  were  to  be  accom- 
plished.    So    Reuben  was    lifted   from    the    ledge 
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upon  which  he  had  fallen,  and  was  borne  tenderly 
back  to  the  farmhouse  in  the  valley,  bruised  and 
unconscious,  yet  alive. 

'-  When  he  opened  his  eyes  languidly,  many  days 
afterward,  he  fancied  he  was  back  in  his  old  artist 
home  by  the  sea.  Who  was  that  sitting  in  the  sun- 
light, by  the  little  window  ? 

"  Hope,"  he  whispered,  "  we  will  walk  together 
to-night  on  the  Common  —  shall  we  not  ?  " 

And  the  girl  bent  over  him  with  happy  tears  in 
her  eyes.  He  knew  her,  and  that  was  enough.  A 
moment  later  he  was  sadly  confused  by  a  sound  of 
childish  prattle  near  by. 

''  Why  "  —  he  said  feebly,  with  a  confused  stare 
at  comfortable  little  Hope  Grey,  and  then  at  his 
rude  surroundings,  "  that  is  —  did  I  dream  —  why 
—  Zeba  darling  !  "  For  the  child  could  be  kept 
back  no  longer,  but  ran  into  the  room  with  a  cry 
of  delight,  and  buried  her  face  in  his  bosom. 

There  was  a  weary  lapse  of  weeks  before  the  I 
invalid  was  able  to  take  his  place  at  the  family 
table  once  more,  and  bow  his  head  humbly  as  the 
farmer,  in  a  broken  voice,  gave  thanks  for  the  mer- 
cies of  Him  in  whose  hand  are  the  deep  places  of 
the  earth. 
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That  afternoon,  just  as  the  sun  was  pouring  its 
latest  splendor  through  the  narrow  window-panes, 
and,  as  in  former  days,  tlirowing  its  golden  mantle 
over  the  easel  which  still  stood  with  its  dusty  cov- 
ering, as  it  had  been  left  by  the  artist  on  that  wild 
day  of  unrest  and  triumph,  Reuben  and  Hope  were 
alone  in  the  room  together.  He  turned  to  her  with 
something  of  the  troubled  and  dreamy  air  she 
remembered  so  well,  and,  supporting  himself  by 
her  shoulder,  approached  the  screen.  Strange  to 
say,  he  dreaded  to  remove  it,  to  witness  the  effect 
of  the  painting  upon  Hope,  and,  indeed,  upon 
himself. 

"  I  have  told  you  of  my  final  success,  Hope  — 
my  glorious  success  in  the  work  Avhich  shall  render 
me  —  your  husband  then,  Hope  !  —  famous  to  all 
time." 

The  girl  seemed  to  partake  of  his  agitation,  for 
he  could  feel  how  she  trembled  as  he  spoke. 

"  Look  !  "  he  said  more  firmly.  "  Behold  the 
destroyer !  " 

He  drew  aside  the  curtain  with  a  quick  motion, 
and  moved  backward  a  step. 

But  what  a  fatal  change  had  taken  place  in  this 
creation  of  his  morbid   imagination  !     Either  the 
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colors  had  played  him  false,  or,  in  the  dim  light 
and  the  excitement  attending  the  completion  of 
the  work,  he  had  utterly  mistaken  their  effect. 

No  longer  vague  and  half  obscured  by  an  artifi- 
cial gloom,  there  was  disclosed  a  figure  of  exquisite 
proportions,  lightly  poised,  with  one  fair  hand  out- 
stretched, and  rosy  lips  slightly  parted  as  if  to 
speak  some  joyful  message  from  heaven  itself  to 
the  two  lovers,  who  caught  their  breath  and  uttered 
each  an  exclamation ;  one  of  delight,  the  other  of 
dismay.  Where  was  the  evil  glow  of  the  hollow 
eyes,  the  unearthly  pallor  of  the  cheek,  and  all 
the  ghastly  imagery  of  the  grave  upon  which  the 
artist  had  so  prided  himself?  Gone,  utterly  gone ! 
and  in  their  place  a  gentle,  winning  face,  serene 
and  pure,  and  radiant  with  a  soft  light,  as  of  moon- 
beams on  a  midsummer  eve.  Nay,  the  depths 
of  shadow  in  the  very  dress  had  faded,  until  it 
showed  mist}^  g'^^^Jf  like  the  first  hue  of  morning 
twilight. 

The  silence  was  broken  by  the  sound  of  light 
foot-steps.  It  was  little  Hephzibah,  who  danced 
gaily  into  the  room  with  a  kitten  in  her  arms, 
which  she  placed  with  great  glee  on  Reuben's 
shoulder.     She  was  about  to  dart  out  again  when 
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she  caught  sight  of  the  painting,  standing  there  in 
the  red  sunlight.  One  moment  she  paused,  throw- 
ing up  her  tiny  hands  with  the  eloquent  gesture 
of  childhood,  then  said  : 

''  O,  beautiful  lady,  I  love  you  I  "  and  with  her 
arms  still  outstretched  ran  to  the  easel,  and  would 
have  laid  her  soft  cheek  against  the  picture. 

"  A  failure,  a  failure  !  "  groaned  Reuben,  burying 
his  face  in  his  hands.  ^ 

It  was  Exhibition  Day  in  Brussels.  The  prin- 
cipal gallery  was  crowded  with  an  incessant  stream 
of  sight-seers,  most  of  whom  seemed  to  regard  the 
pictures  rather  as  portions  of  an  intricate  and 
peculiarly  dull  pattern  upon  the  wall,  than  as  in- 
dividual works  of  art. 

There  was  one  painting,  however,  which  suc- 
ceeded in  attracting  considerable  attention,  so  that 
throughout  the  day  there  was  an  eager  little  crowd 
gazing  at  it,  and  curiously  enough,  guessing  at  the 
subject.  For  upon  this  point  the  provoking  cata- 
logue gave  them  no  assistance. 

''iVo.  2092.      Une  IdSale,  par  R.  Chaunceyr 

What  the  "  ideal  "  was,  no  one  could  certainly 
pronounce.     Some  said  the  sweet,  womanly  figure 
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typified  "  Dawn,"  or  "  Morning ;  "  others,  "  Faith ; " 
still  others  (and  these  in  the  majority),  "  Life." 

Among  the  spectators  were  two  young  people 
who  seemed  to  be  deeply  interested  in  these  sur- 
mises, and  even  to  derive  some  quiet  amusement 
from  the  more  improbable.  Oftentimes  one  of  the 
two,  whose  dress  and  manner  stamped  her  as  an 
American,  glanced  into  her  companion's  face  with 
a  bright  look  of  love  and  admiration ;  while  he 
seemed  struggling  with  mingled  mortification  and 
pride,  at  what  was  evidently  his  achievement. 

••'  Never  mind  if  they  still  mistake,  Reuben," 
whispered  the  girl ;  "  remember,  she  has  made  your 
fortune !  " 

"I  know  it,  Hope.  She  has  saved  me  at  last; 
and  yet  —  and  yet "  — 

He  paused,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  man  with 
a  quiet,  strong  face,  who  for  some  time  had  been 
contemplating  the  beautiful  work  of  art,  spoke  to 
those  who  accompanied  him. 

The  artist  and  his  young  wife,  in  particular, 
listened  eagerly  to  his  words.  As  he  proceeded, 
several  of  the  spectators  might  have  been  observed 
to  lean  forward  and  scrutinize  the  picture  more 
closely;  but  when  the   stranger   finally  gave  his 
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judgment  as  to  what  it  represented,  there  was  a 
marked  effect  on  all  present.  Two  or  three  ap- 
plauded ;  several  whose  silvery  locks  betrayed 
their  extreme  age,  looked  at  the  speaker  gratefully, 
with  a  new  hope  in  their  withered  faces  ;  a  few 
turned  pale  and  edged  themselves  out  of  the  throng; 
but  most  of  the  compan}^  merely  favored  the  self- 
appointed  critic  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and 
a  contemptuous  smile.  He,  however,  seemed  no- 
wise disturbed. 

"  In  a  word,"  he  continued  calmly, "  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  figure  symbolizes  "  — 

But  Reuben  had  heard  enough  to  know  that,  by 
at  least  one  noble  nature,  his  masterpiece  was 
understood.  With  a  look  of  perfect  content  in  his 
face,  he  turned  away  before  the  sentence  was  fin- 
ished, and  drawing  his  wife's  arm  through  his  own, 
was  soon  lost  to  view  in  the  throng. 

"  But  what  was  the  picture  ?  "  clamored  eager 
voices  again,  as  the  little  group  by  the  smoke-stack 
broke  up. 

"  That  I  must  leave  you  to  guess,"  replied  the 
Young  Man,  in  exactly  the  same  tone  as  before. 

All  pleasant  days  must  come  to  an  end  —  is  it 
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not,  always,  that  pleasanter  ones  may  follow?  — 
and  it  was  with  genuine  regret  that  the  Brownlows 
heard  it  announced  that  the  bits  of  sea-weed  float- 
ing past  the  ship,  together  with  various  other  in- 
fallible signs,  indicated  that  they  were  approaching 
land.  A  thick  fog  set  in,  and  the  Aurania  was 
obliged  to  slow  down  her  engines  and  proceed  at 
half-speed. 

On  the  evening  of  the  tenth  day  they  had  really 
left  Fastnet  Light  behind,  though  the  passengers 
had  no  suspicion  of  the  fact.  At  about  midnight 
they  were  aroused,  first  by  the  sickening  sensation 
of  absolute  stillness,  the  steamer  having  stopped  in 
comparatively  calm  water;  and  then  by  the  roar  of 
a  cannon,  close  to  their  ears. 

Mrs.  Brownlow  sprang  from  her  bed,  pale  and 
trembling,  and  with  one  daughter  under  each  arm, 
plunged  across  the  intervening  passageway,  into 
the  opposite  state-room. 

"  John,  John,  what  do   you  suppose   has   haj 
pened  ?     Is  it  —  is  it  pirates  ?  " 

Mr.  Brownlow,  not  more  than  half-awake,  felt 
for  his  compass,  with  vague  ideas  of  a  mutiny  an( 
enforced  navigation. 
.    "  Because,  if  it  is,  tell  them  to  destroy  us,  bul 
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spare  the  children.  O,  can't  you  squeeze  Susie 
through  that  port-hole  ?  " 

That  project  being  sensibly  discouraged  by  Mr. 
B.,  the  whole  family  dressed  themselves  and  locked 
their  trunk.  By  this  time,  word  was  passed 
through  the  cabin  that  the  gun  was  only  a  signal, 
fired  to  give  notice  of  the  ship's  presence  in  the 
Channel.  There  was  a  vast  deal  of  stamping  and 
running  to  and  fro  on  the  creaking  decks  above, 
and  before  long  they  heard  a  stentorian  voice 
shout : 

"ALL  ASHORE  I" 

"  Land  I  "  cried  Mrs.  Brownlow,  with  more  ap- 
propriateness than  usual.  "Hurry  up,  John,  or 
they  will  turn  round  and  carry  us  back  to  America. 
We  must  have  got  to  Liverpool  without  knowing 
it!" 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  A  passing  sailor 
was  bribed,  for  half  a  crown,  to  shoulder  their 
trunk,  and  carry  that  and  their  smaller  baggage  to 
the  deck  of  a  steam-tender,  a  fiery  little  affair 
which  they  found  tossing  up  and  down  beside  the 
Aurania,  with  a  red  smoke-stack  exactly  like  the 
old  one. 

Half  deafened  by  the  noise  of  shouting  officers, 
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men  tramping  to  and  fro,  and  the  roar  of  escaping 
steam,  and  hardly  knowing  what  the}^  did,  forget- 
ting to  say  good-by  to  any  one,  the  Brownlows 
scrambled  down  over  the  gangway  to  the  impa- 
tient little  Albert  Edward. 

The  plank  was  drawn  back,  the  great  steamer 
bestirred  herself,  and  moved  away  through  the  fog 
in  the  dim  light  of  early  morning,  soon  disappear- 
ing altogether. 

Mr.  Brownlow  was  so  occupied  in  keeping  his 
party  together,  that  the  passage  to  the  shore 
seemed  very  short.  On  the  wharf,  where  but  a 
few  people  were  gathered,  it  was  yet  so  early, 
their  trunk  and  valises  were  hastily  examined  and 
passed  by  the  Customs  officers. 

"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  "  we'll  go  to  our 
hotel,  and  straighten  ourselves  out  a  bit.  I  hate 
to  be  hurried." 

"  I  had  no  idea  that  Liverpool  was  so  dirty," 
said  his  wife.  "  And  it  don't  look  a  bit  like  the 
pictures." 

"  You  can  never  tell  down  by  the  wharves. 
Wait  till  you  get  up  into  the  city,"  remarked  her 
husband  with  an  experienced  air. 

Half  a  dozen  cabmen  now  came  rushing  up,  as 
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the  party  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  enclosed 
landing.  Mr.  Brownlow  handed  his  valise  to  the 
best-looking,  and  presently  all  five  travelers  were 
squeezed  into  a  narrow  little  vehicle,  Bob  and  his 
father  entering  and  taking  opposite  seats  only  by 
dovetailing  their  knees  together  and  getting  in  at 
exactly  the  same  moment,  like  a  pair  of  tight  win- 
dow blinds. 

"  The  Adelphi,"  ordered  Mr.  Brownlow,  majes- 
tically. 

The  cabman  looked  puzzled. 

"  The  Adelphi  Hotel.  I  guess  everybody  in 
Liverpool  knows  where  that  is.  I  could  drive 
there  myself." 

The  man  answered  in  the  richest  of  brogues  : 

"  Sure,  ye're  not  at  Liver-r-pool  at  all,  sir-r." 

"  W-where  are  we,  then  ?  " 

"  It's  jist  Quanestown,  sir-r.  Will  yez  be  goin' 
to  Cork?" 

Mr.  Brownlow  was  dumb. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OF    MRS.   BROWNLOW'S   ADVENTURE   IN    BLARNEY 
CASTLE. 

"  Clarissa,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  solemnly, 
"  this  is  worse  than  your  pirates." 

"  Can't  we  ketch  up  somehow  ?  "  suggested  that 
lady,  clutching  her  bag  nervously. 

"  Or  swim?"  chuckled  Bob,  with  ill-timed  levity. 

Mr.  Brownlow  had  the  vaguest  possible  notions 
of  Ireland  and  its  inhabitants. 

"What  hotel  is  there  here  —  er — that  is  — 
inn,  you  know  ?"  he  asked,  slowly  and  with  great 
distinctness,  as  if  the  cab-driver  were  a  French- 
man, and  could  only  comprehend  English  in  easy 
sentences. 

''  Quane's,  sir-r." 

"  Very  —  well  —  we —  go  —  up  to  —  it,"  said 
Mr.  Brownlow,  recalling  with  effort  the  first  pages 
of  his  primer,  and  an  exercise  in  Polly's  French 
grammar.   "  Have  —  you  —  the  —  good  —  trunk  ?  " 
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"  Is  it  the  box  wid  the  two  sthraps  ye  mane,  sir  ?  " 

"Yes;     it  — is  — the  — box,"      concluded     Mr. 

Brownlow,  wiping  his  brow  and  casting  a  triumpli- 

ant  glance  at  his  wife.     "  We  —  take  —  it  —  with 

—  us  —  to  —  the  —  hotel  —  the  —  Queen's." 

The  trunk  being  deposited  on  the  roof  with  a 
bang,  and  the  smaller  parcels  wedged  in  upon  the 
passengers,  as  if  to  keep  them  from  rattling,  away 
went  the  party  in  high  state,  over  the  rough  cob- 
ble stones  and  up  the  hill  to  the  hotel,  where  Mr. 
Brownlow  at  once  repaired,  with  American  haste, 
to  the  office. 

The  clerk,  who  proved  to  be  a  pleasant-faced 
girl,  sitting  in  a  rocking-chair  in  a  bright  little 
room  with  nasturtiums  in  the  window,  rose,  and 
laid  aside  a  piece  of  needlework  on  which  she  was 
engaged. 

Mr.  Brownlow  gazed  in  all  directions  for  a  regis- 
ter, but  the  girl  on  being  told  that  he  wanted 
breakfast  and  a  room,  merely  gave  the  number,  in 
a  soft,  even  voice,  to  an  attendant,  without  express- 
ing the  slightest  curiosity  as  to  his  name  or  nation. 

"  Thank  you,  marm,"  said  Mr.  B.,  feeling  called 
on  to  say  something.  "  I  —  I'm  from  Boston. 
When  do  you  have  breakfast?  " 
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"  it  will  be  ready  in  the  breakfast-room  at 
eight." 

Two  hours  seemed  a  good  while  to  wait,  but 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  Upon  reaching  her  room, 
Mrs.  Brownlow  suddenly  remembered  that  her 
large  trunk,  with  the  dress  she  intended  to  wear 
on  shore,  was  in  the  hold  of  the  Aurania. 

"  And  my  silver  bangles  are  in  it,"  added  Polly 
ruefully. 

"  And  my  feather  hat,"  exclaimed  Susie,  almost 
ready  to  cry. 

"  And  your  best  linen,  John,  and  Bob's  other 
pair  of  boots,  and  the  guide-book,  and  my  hand- 
mirror,  and  "  — 

"  There,  there,"  interrupted  Mr.  Brownlow, 
"  they're  safe  enough.  It'll  be  as  good  's  buying 
'em  all  new,  when  we  find  'em  at  Liverpool." 

Knowing  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  talk  to  a  man 
about  such  things,  Clarissa  was  silent,  biding  her 
time  till  she  could  go  all  over  it  Avith  Polly  and 
inventory  the  missing  links,  so  to  speak,  of  her 
wardrobe. 

Breakfast  was  served  in  due  time,  and  early  in 
the  forenoon  the  party  took  the  cars  to  Cork,  only 
a  few  miles  distant.     Fortunately  the  Aurania  had 
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made  a  reasonably  quick  passage  for  that  time  of 
the  year,  and  that  fact,  together  with  the  nature  of 
his  instructions,  which  did  not  require  haste,  deter- 
mined Mr.  Brownlow  to  spend  a  few  days  in  Ire- 
hmd  and  Scotland  before  going  to  Leeds. 

The  ride  was  full  of  interesting  reminders  that 
they  were  veritably  in  the  old  country.  The 
second-class  carriage  in  which  they  secured  places? 
with  its  hard,  dusty  seats  and  rattling  joints,  was 
of  itself  a  thing  to  be  endured ;  but  they  forgot 
small  discomforts  in  gazing  at  the  pictures  that  in 
swift  succession  framed  themselves  in  the  window. 
The  road  ran  beside  the  river  Lee  across  brilliantly 
tinted  fields  of  green,  among  thatched  cottages. 

"  Carrigaloe  !  "  shouted  the  guard ;  and  Mr. 
Brownlow  was  with  extreme  difficulty  restrained 
from  plunging  out  of  the  car,  under  the  impression 
that  the  name  was  merely  Irish  for  "  Cork." 

"  Look,  look,  mother,  at  the  old  stone  house  on 
the  hill !  " 

This  from  Susie ;  and  the  Brownlows  fairly 
gasped  as  the  conviction  forced  itself  upon  them 
that  they  were  beholding  a  real  castle. 

Strips  of  velvety  turf  bordered  the  "line"  (as 
the    travelers   soon    learned    to    call    the   railruad 
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track),  prettily  spangled  with  the  earliest  daisies 
and  other  bright-faced  blossoms.  The  stone  walls 
were  for  the  most  part  covered  smoothly  with  a 
century's  growth  of  glossy  ivy. 

Arriving  at  Cork,  they  were  driven  at  once  to 
the  Royal  Victoria,  and  shown  to  a  suite  of  rooms 
that  was  truly  regal. 

"  Land !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Brownlow,  sinking 
down  into  an  old-fashioned,  high-backed  chair. 
"  Look  at  the  curtains  over  the  bed  !  And  there's 
another  room,  openin'  right  out  of  this.  Who'd 
ever  have  thought  of  there  bein'  a  narrer  little 
door  behind  that  bureau !  " 

The  canopy  referred  to  was  gorgeous  with  red 
butterflies,  and  hung  in  rich  folds  about  the  high 
four-poster.  Mrs.  Brownlow  was  so  awe-struck 
with  its  stateliness,  together  with  the  luxurious 
surroundings,  that  she  wandered  from  room  to  room 
half-dazed,  merely  saying  "  Land ! "  at  intervals. 

But  the  young  folks  were  eager  to  see  the  city, 
and  soon  after  the  table  dliote  (at  which  Mr. 
Brownlow  partook  largely  of  the  early  courses, 
and  sat  regretfully  replete  during  pastry  and 
sweets).  Bob  and  Susie,  with  their  father  between 
them,  started  out  for  a  walk. 
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There  is  a  certain  exquisite  charm  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  new  and  strange  locality,  a  peach-bloom 
of  novelty,  which  can  never  be  re-experienced  nor 
quite  recalled.  As  the  three  Americans  strolled 
through  the  old  Irish  city,  hand  in  hand,  with  Avide 
open  eyes,  it  was  like  stepping  into  the  Arabian 
Nights  and  losing  themselves  in  the  streets  of 
Bagdad  itself.  They  were  interested  in  every- 
thing —  the  ancient  stone  bridges,  gracefully  arch- 
ing the  Lee,  which  runs  through  the  heart  of  the 
city  ;  the  jaunting-cars  at  every  corner,  with  their 
ragged,  good-natured  drivers,  always  ready  to  ex- 
change a  word  of  chaff  with  the  passers-by;  the 
diminutive  donkeys,  tugging  away  at  huge  bar- 
rows and  drays  apparently  too  heavy  for  draught- 
hoi'ses ;  a  pair  of  street  brawlers,  led  off  by  the 
police  ;  a  piece  of  apparatus  labeled  "  Fire  Reel 
No.  1,"  belonging  to  the  Cork  Fire  Department 
—  all  these  and  a  hundred  other  sights  kept  the 
children  (of  whom,  for  the  time,  Mr.  Brownlow 
was  one)  in  a  constant  state  of  surprise  and  de- 
light. No  compositor  could  ever  set  up  a  report 
of  their  conversation,  without  borrowing  exclama- 
tion points  from  his  neighbor's  case. 

Just  before  returning  to  the  hotel,  they  entered 
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a  cathedral,  and  stood  reverently  near  the  door 
while  the  services  proceeded,  and  the  priests  and 
attendants  moved  slowly  to  and  fro  before  the 
altar.  Close  beside  them  crouched  a  ragged  little 
creature  who  had  evidently  stra3"ecl  in  from  the 
street,  and  who  listened  like  a  dumb  soul  to  the 
organ  music,  echoing  through  the  lofty  aisles  of 
the  church,  and  brooding  over  her  with  its  soft 
folds  of  harmony.  Mr.  Brownlow's  eyes  moist- 
ened, and  he  dropped  a  silver  piece  into  the  child's 
hand  as  he  went  out,  finding,  like  Mr.  Snagsby,  no 
other  way  of  expressing  his  feelings. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  same  evening,  it  was 
still  daylight,  so  that  by  the  window  a  newspaper 
could  easily  be  read.  This  impressed  our  trav- 
elers strongly,  as  they  had  never  before  been  so 
far  north  —  nor  had  they  read  Jean  Paul's 
"  Flegeljahre." 

That  night  the  Brownlows  slept  soundly,  and 
the  next  forenoon  saw  them  on  their  way  to  Blar- 
ney, Mr.  Brownlow  having  declared  it  the  ambition 
of  his  life  to  kiss  the"  stone  bearing  that  name. 
Their  baggage  was  sent  on  to  Killarney,  where 
they  proposed  to  spend  the  night.  As  the  day 
was  a  bright  one,  Mrs.  Brownlow  suggested  walk- 
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ing  the  distance  from  Blarney  station,  about  a  mile 
to  the  village,  a  proposition  which  met  with  imme- 
diate favor  and  acceptance. 

The  walk  was  a  repetition  of  yesterday's  car- 
ride,  w^ith  the  kaleidoscope  turned  more  slowly. 
Meadow,  field  and  forest  —the  last  having  the 
boles  of  its  aged  trees  completely  clothed  with  ivy 
—  stretched  away  on  both  sides  of  the  road. 

By  the  time  the}^  reached  the  inn,  where  they 
were  obliged  to  procure  a  pass  to  the  castle,  it  was 
noon,  and  dinner  was  served  in  a  cosy  little  cham- 
ber which  looked  out  upon  the  blossoming  fruit- 
trees  and  thatched  roofs  of  the  village.  Setting 
out  once  more,  they  found  it  to  be  but  a  short  dis- 
tance, up  a  fine  but  overgrown  driveway  to  Blarney 
Castle. 

Had  they  been  far  more  widely  traveled  tourists, 
the  Brownlows  might  well  have  been  pardoned  for 
gazing  upward  with  awe  and  delight  at  the  magnifi- 
cent ruin,  the  grandeur  of  which  has  been  almost 
overlooked  on  account  of  its  world-wide  association 
with  the  humor  and  ready  wit  of  its  builders. 

High  overhead  towered  the  huge  square  "don- 
jon "  of  the  castle ;  on  the  right  and  left  were  the 
crumbling  walls  that  once  inclosed  the  courtyard. 
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Window  openings,  embrasures,  pavement  and  eaves 
were  alike  draped  with  ivy.  Among  the  parapets 
fluttered  a  host  of  jackdaws,  chattering  and  scream- 
ing at  the  visitors. 

A  small  woman  with  an  immense  key  in  her 
hand  now  made  her  appearance,  and  conducted  the 
party  to  the  entrance  of  the  tower,  unlocking  and 
throwing  open  the  door  on  its  rusty  hinges  with 
much  ceremony. 

Mrs.  Brownlow  hereupon  declared  that  she 
hadn't  the  strength  nor  the  inclination  to  mount 
to  the  top,  and  that  she  would  wait  till  their  re- 
turn ;  saying  which,  she  took  her  seat  cheerfully 
upon  a  neighboring  tombstone,  and  waved  good-by 
to  them  with  her  fan. 

The  rest  of  the  party  consented  with  some  reluc- 
tance to  her  remaining  behind,  and  began  the 
ascent.  Mr.  Brownlow,  who  revelled  in  Walter 
Scott,  and  who  had  in  him  a  vein  of  romance  un- 
suspected by  his  business  associates,  was  in  his 
element  as  he  led  the  way  up  a  narrow,  winding 
staircase  cut  out  of  the  solid  wall  of  the  castle. 
Presently  they  emerged  in  a  roofless  hall,  the 
bright  sunlight  lying  yellow  upon  the  floor  where 
once  had  trailed  the  costly  trains  of  the  old  Irish 
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nobility.  No  sound  of  revelry  echoed  from  the 
walls,  but  the  jackdaws  screamed  and  the  wind 
sighed  softly  through  the  broken  casements. 

"  And  here,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  pointing  to 
the  narrow  slits  here  and  there  in  the  walls,  and 
speaking  in  a  sort  of  minor  key  which  he  always 
unconsciously  employed  in  alluding  to  the  Middle 
Ages,  "  here  was  where  they  fired  their  bows  and 
arrows  I " 

The  children  looked  respectfully  solemn,  but 
were  evidently  possessed  with  one  aim  — the  Amer- 
ican passion  for  getting  to  the  top.  More  dark 
staiiwa}^;  yawning  chasms  close  beside,  that  made 
them  start  back  with  terror  ;  hollow  echoes,  impart- 
ing to  i\Ir.  Brownlow's  voice  an  unearthly  and 
malign  accent,  widely  at  variance  with  his  benevo- 
lent disposition.  At  last  they  reach  the  very 
summit  and,  panting,  gaze  with  ecstasy  upon  the 
beautiful  country  spread  out  at  their  feet. 

After  pausing  a  few  moments  to  gain  breath, 
Mr.  Brownlow  proceeds  to  put  into  execution  his 
openly  announced  intention  of  kissing  the  Blarney 
Stone.  This  being  a  broad  block  of  granite,  held 
in  place  by  two  bars  of  iron  on  the  under  side  of 
the   outer  parapet,  and  some  distance  below  the 
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summit  of  tlie  tower,  was  really  a  perilous  under- 
taking. They  could  see  Mrs.  Brownlow,  about 
the  size  of  a  horrified  English  sparrow,  holding  up 
both  hands  in  terror  and  expostulation.  But  her 
husband  was  not  to  be  balked ;  and  Bob  being  en- 
gaged to  hold  on  by  one  foot  while  Susie  and  Polly 
clung  to  the  other,  the  dignified  head  of  the  family 
did  actually  invert  himself  a  hundred  feet  above 
ground,  and  give  the  coveted  salute.  Crimson  and 
breathless,  but  radiant  with  success,  he  was  hauled 
back  in  safety. 

Bob,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  Latin 
School,  now  instituted  a  series  of  interesting  ex- 
periments with  falling  pebbles,  to  ascertain  the 
heiofht  of  the  tower.  His  sisters  looked  on  with 
respect,  while  Mr.  Brownlow  dropped  bits  of  stone 
to  the  earth,  and  his  son  gravely  timed  them  by 
the  family  watch.  Then  Bob  knit  his  brows,  and 
covered  a  blank  leaf  of  the  new  guide-book  with 
figures.  As  the  calculations  and  equations  multi- 
plied, the  mathematician  looked  more  and  more 
perplexed ;  until,  having  proved  by  his  figures 
beyond  all  doubt  that  the  castle  was  a  trifle  over 
seven  hundred  feet  high,  he  sheepishly  tore  out 
the  leaf,  and  pocketed  it  with  what  self-possession 
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he  could  muster.  But  did  he  thereby  lose  the 
respect  of  Susie  and  Polly  ?  Not  in  the  least.  A 
sister  never  finds  out  the  imperfections  of  her 
brother  —  until  she  is  engaged. 

Meanwhile,  ]\Irs.  Brownlow  had  disappeared  from 
her  tombstone  upon  which,  when  she  saw  her  hus- 
band suspended  in  the  shape  of  a  Y  from  that 
dizzy  height,  she  had  raised  herself  upon  tiptoe,  in 
an  instinctive  effort  to  reach  him.  Other  visitors 
were  seen  wandering  about  the  grounds.  Time 
passed  rapidly,  and  it  was  not  until  a  full  hour  had 
elapsed,  that  Mr.  Brownlow's  heart  smote  him  at 
the  thought  of  Clarissa,  and,  with  the  children  fol- 
lowing, he  began  to  descend  the  mossy  stairs  as 
fast  as  their  damp  steepness  would  permit.  At 
one  point,  when  they  were  nearly  down,  they  were 
startled  by  w^hat  seemed  a  series  of  dull  cries  from 
below.  But  they  attributed  the  noises  to  jackdaws 
and  echoes,  and  hurried  on,  laughing. 

And  where  was  Mrs.  Brownlow  ?  Upon  behold- 
ing Mr.  Brownlow  normally  vertical  once  more, 
upon  the  parapet,  she  had  resumed  her  seat.  But 
the  tombstone  was  cold,  and  even  the  spring  sun- 
shine did  not  render  the  air  safe  for  absolute 
inaction. 
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Mrs.  Brownlow  slipped  from  her  perch,  gave  her 
dress  a  series  of  adjustive  pats  and  backward 
glances,  and,  being  now  entirely  alone,  strolled  in 
a  purposeless  way  out  of  the  court-yard  and  around 
the  ruined  walls.  Visions  of  her  lost  trunk  min- 
gled with  dreamy  realities  about  her,  and  she 
hardly  noticed  where  she  was  going,  until  she 
found  herself  at  the  mouth  of  a  dark  passage-way, 
portiered  with  ivy,  and  framed  picturesquely  in 
rough-hewn  rock.  The  sight  brought  up  a  dim 
recollection  of  a  description  in  the  guide-book,  of 
an  underground  and  long-disused  entrance  to  the 
castle. 

A  sudden  resolution  arose  in  her  mind.  Why 
not  show  them  what  a  woman  could  do,  when 
once  she  took  the  guidance  into  her  own  hands  ? 
She  could  find  her  way  into  the  castle  and,  rising 
through  some  sort  of  a  stair-case  or  trap-door 
(which  she  vaguely  connected  with  the  companion- 
way  of  the  Aurania),  could  confront  her  astonished 
family. 

Without  further  reflection  she  pushed  aside  the 
swaying  tendrils  of  the  ivy,  and  entered.  In  an 
instant  she  was  in  total  darkness,  for  the  tunnel 
curved  outward  and  downward.     She  felt  her  way 
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with  hands,  then  with  knees  and  feet,  and,  alas! 
occasionally  with  her  head.  Still,  with  feminine 
obstinacy  —  forgive  the  word  —  perseverance,  she 
kept  on. 

How  long  she  thus  advanced,  or  how  far  she 
had  penetrated  into  the  secret  and  mysterious  pas- 
sages of  the  old  castle,  she  did  not  know.  A  bat 
struck  her  plump  in  the  face,  making  her  scream 
aloud.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  her  hand 
came  in  contact  with  a  solid  wall,  damp,  cold  and 
slimy,  in  front  of  her.  To  her  surprise  she  found 
herself  able  to  once  more  stand  upright;  she 
seemed  to  be  in  a  small  chamber,  hewn  out  of  solid 
rock.  It  was  evident  that  she  had  reached  the 
end  of  the  tunnel,  but  it  was  equally  evident  that 
there  was  no  means  of  access  to  the  castle,  though 
a  sort  of  smooth  expanse  over  her  head  suggested 
that  there  had  once  been  a  trap  there.  Her  only 
thought  was  now  to  retrace  her  steps.  She  turned 
to  right  and  left,  and  satisfied  herself  that  she 
could  make  no  further  progress.  Nor,  dreadful  to 
relate,  could  she  in  her  utter  bewilderment  find  the 
entrance  which  had  admitted  her  to  this  dismal 
chamber.  Perhaps  a  fallen  stone,  or  a  secret  door 
had  blocked  the  passage  !     Thoughts   of  rats,  of 
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toads,  of  —  of  —  snakes  I  crowded  upon  her.  She 
sank  down  upon  the  oozy  floor  and  called  shrilly 
for  help.     Then  she  listened. 

No  answering  shout.  She  felt  that  she  was 
being  slowly  smothered  by  the  darkness;  as  if  it  were 
a  soft,  black  blanket.  It  was  like  awakening  from 
a  trance  to  find  herself  buried  alive —  a  fate  which 
had  been  the  nightmare  of  her  childhood. 

Again  she  shrieked  for  help.  This  time  —  oh 
joy !  —  she  heard  something  beside  the  echoes  of 
her  own  short  cries. 

She  waited. 

The  sweet  sound  came  nearer  —  nearer  —  until 
she  recognized  it  at  last. 

It  was  the  voice  of  the  Prettv  Girl. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

FURTHER   HAPPENINGS  IN  IRELAND. 

"  Why,  you  dear  soul,  what  are  you  doing  in 
here  alone?" 

The  Pretty  Girl's  voice  was  full  of  sympathy, 
and  Mrs.  Brownlow,  under  cover  of  the  darkness, 
fairly  broke  down  and  cried. 

"I  —  I  didn't  think  it  was  so  far,"  she  sobbed 
hysterically.  "And  I  thought  there'd  be  some 
kind  of  a  cellar  door,  so  I  could  get  up  to  where 
John  is." 

"  But  if  you  were  frightened,  why  didn't  you  go 
out  the  way  you  came  ?  " 

"I  —  s'pose  —  I  —  was  too  scared  to  know 
what  was  out  an'  what  was  in,"  confessed  poor 
Clarissa. 

"  Well,  we're  all  right  now,"  said  the  other  reas- 
suringly, feeling  for  Mrs.  Brownlow,  and  stroking 
that  lady's  ear  in  the  dark. 

207 
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As  she  spoke  a  brilliant  gleam  of  yellow  light 
flashed  in  upon  them,  and  the  Young  Man  appeared, 
bearing  a  small  pocket  lantern,  and  picking  his 
way  carefully  among  the  loose  rocks. 

Warm  greetings  and  mutual  explanations  fol- 
lowed. The  new  comers,  it  seemed,  together  with 
the  Pretty  Girl's  Aunt  and  the  rest  of  the  party, 
had  disembarked  at  Queenstown  by  another  boat 
before  the  Brownlows  reached  the  deck,  and  had 
proceeded  to  Cork  by  an  early  train.  In  the  latter 
city  they  had  stopped  at  the  same  hotel  AAdthout 
knowing  it,  and  here  they  were  once  more  strangely 
brought  together  in  this  subterranean  prison  —  for 
such,  the  Young  Man  explained,  was  probably 
the  original  intent  and  character  of  the  dismal  cave. 

Just  as  he  had  finished  his  account,  a  chorus  of 
familiar  voices  was  heard.  And  behold.  Bob,  Susie, 
Polly  and  Mr.  Brownlow,  this  last  gentleman 
escorting  the  Pretty  Girl's  Aunt  with  as  much  gal- 
lantry as  the  circumstances,  combined  with  the 
fact  that  he  was  obliged  to  crawl  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  would  permit. 

"  Well,  I  declare,  John,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Brown- 
low,  as  her  husband  came  into  the  circle  of  pale 
lantern-light.     "  You  are  a  sight !  " 
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"  Never  mind,  Clarissy,"  Mr.  Brownlow  rejoined 
good-naturedly,  brushing  the  dirt  from  his  clothes ; 
"there's  plenty  more  in  the  big  trunk  at  Liverpool." 

For  a  few  moments  tongues  were  busy,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  merrier  sounds  never  disturbed  the 
bats  beneath  the  tower  of  Blarney  Castle ;  but  the 
dungeon  was  damp,  and  as  there  was  no  reason  for 
remaining  longer,  the  whole  troop  commenced 
crawling  out  through  the  tunnel,  like  a  band  of 
Sioux  on  the  war-path  —  the  feathers  on  Mrs. 
Brownlow's  bonnet  (which  had  been  thrown  into 
some  confusion  by  its  frequent  collisions  with  the 
roof)  giving  that  lady  a  peculiarly  ferocious  aspect. 
Strange  to  say,  the  light  went  out  long  before  the 
entrance  was  reached,  and  the  Young  Man  had  to 
call  upon  the  Pretty  Girl  to  hold  it  while  he 
hunted  for  a  match.  If  the  match-box  seemed  to 
have  got  into  the  wrong  pocket,  so  that  it  required 
a  vast  deal  of  searching  before  it  could  be  found  — 
while  Mr.  Brownlow,  in  the  benevolence  of  his 
heart,  refrained  from  offering  his  own,  although  a 
stream  of  cold  water  was  at  that  moment  trickling 
down  the  back  of  his  neck  ;  if,  altogether,  it  was 
an  outrageously  protracted  affair,  and,  upon  emerg- 
ing into  the  outer  world,  the  Pretty  Girl's  cheeks 
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were  rosier  than  usual,  instead  of  being  blanched 
by  the  delay  in  that  chilly  atmosphere  —  why,  all 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  these  pages,  and  shall 
not  be  even  remotely  alluded  to. 

It  was  nearly  five  o'clock  before  they  were  ready 
to  continue  their  journey.  Jaunting-cars  were 
engaged  for  the  return  to  the  station,  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  laughter  and  fun,  they  took  their  seats. 
Mrs.  Brownlow,  it  is  true,  viewed  her  vehicle  with 
much  suspicion,  but  upon  being  assured  by  the 
driver  that  he  would  proceed  with  great  care,  and 
that  she  "  could  aisily  get  off,  av  she  wanted,"  she 
was  induced  to  take  her  place  beside  Polly,  and 
back  to  back  with  her  husband. 

"  Whoop  !  Hi-yah  !  "  shouted  the  driver ;  and 
the  horse  sprang  into  a  wild  gallop,  whirling  around 
corners,  raising  a  cloud  of  dust,  racing  madly  with 
every  team  on  the  road,  and  evoking  a  series  of 
terrified  interjections  from  Mrs.  Brownlow,  who 
clung  with  might  and  main  to  the  driver's  collar, 
nearly  choking  him  and  dragging  him  half  off  his 
seat.  This  severe  treatment,  which  the  man  sup- 
posed to  be  an  intentional  mark  of  her  displeasure, 
effectually  sobered  him  down,  and  he  was  content 
to  finish  the  trip  at  a  more  moderate  gait. 
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The  cars  soon  come  wheezing  and  puffing  into 
the  station  at  Blarney.  Doors  fly  open,  passengers 
fly  in,  doors  slam  again,  guard  blows  his  shrill 
whistle,  locomotive  responds  piercingly,  like  an 
overgrown  echo,  and  the  train  rolls  on. 

At  Mallow  they  changed  cars,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  journey  the  fine  Kerry  range  of 
mountains  was  in  full  view.  In  due  time  Killarney 
village  was  reached,  and,  escaping  with  some  diffi- 
culty from  the  throng  of  vociferous  cab-drivers  and 
hotel-runners,  the  party  entered  the  coach  of  the 
Lake  House  and  were  driven  rapidly  through  the 
shadows  of  early  evening,  to  the  hotel. 

On  taking  a  short  walk  after  tea,  Mr.  Brownlow 
and  Bob  found  that  they  were  directly  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Lower  Lake  of  Killarnej^  the  Avaters 
of  which  broke  musically  upon  the  pebbles  at  their 
feet.  In  the  distance  towered  huge  mountain 
forms,  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  clouds 
piled  against  their  summits. 

Next  morning  a  furious  wind  was  blowing,  but 
after  consultation  with  the  weather-wise  it  was 
decided  to  push  on  and  explore  the  lakes.  Two 
boats  were  brought  to  the  beach,  and  with  rugged 
Irisli  boys  for  oarsmen  the  party  started  on  their 
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voyage.  Now  and  then  the  spray  would  fly  over 
the  ladies,  dampening  Mrs.  Brownlow's  cloak  (her 
waterproof  was  in  the  Aurania  trunk),  but  not  her 
spirits.  The  sea  running  high  in  the  middle  of 
the  lake,  and  the  wooded  shore,  moreover,  offer- 
ing a  pleasant  variety  to  their  excursion,  they 
landed  at  a  little  promontory  from  which,  the  guides 
informed  them,  a  path  led  to  the  main  road,  which 
passes  directly  through  Dunloe  Gap  to  the  head  of 
the  lakes,  where  the  boats  would  meet  them  for  the 
return  trip. 

For  half  an  hour  they  tramped  through  a  thick 
undergrowth  of  glistening  holly,  over  brilliant 
patches  of  turf,  and  among  freshly  opened  wild- 
flowers.  Every  stone  was  covered  with  bright 
green  moss ;  the  whole  air  was  fragrant  with  the 
sweet-scented  leaves  and  blossoms  of  flowering 
trees.  They  passed  several  mud  cabins,  each  sur- 
rounded by  its  crumbling  white-washed  wall,  often 
overgrown  with  ivy.  The  cabin  floors  were  paved 
with  large  black  stones  over  which,  to  Mrs.  Brown- 
low's  housewifely  displeasure,  poultry  strutted  and 
gossiped  at  will. 

Upon  reaching  the  main  road,  a  jaunting-car  was 
engaged,  and  Susie,  Mrs.  Brownlow  and  the  Pretty 
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Girl's  Aunt  clambered  into  it.  The  rest  of  the 
party  walked  beside  this  equipage  as  a  sort  of  body 
guard,  the  whole  cavalcade  suggesting  something 
between  military  obsequies  and  the  triumphal 
entry  of  a  performing  troop,  Mrs.  Brownlow  uncon- 
sciously personating  the  Queen  of  the  Air,  or  some 
such  important  personage.  The  Young  Man  and 
the  Pretty  Girl  walked  on  a  little  ahead  of  the 
rest,  and  displayed  such  exclusive  interest  in  each 
other  that  the  driver  of  Mrs.  Brownlow's  chariot 
had  to  occasionally  remind  them  in  a  reproachful 
tone,  of  the  scenery. 

"You'll  be  soon  comin'  to  Dunloe  Gap,  thin 
where  the  Faynians  w'ere  hottest.  D'ye  mind  the 
mountains  yonder  —  the  f oinest  range  in  Ireland  ? 
Macgillicuddy's  Reeks  they  are,  and  Purple  Mount- 
ains beyant  —  jist  look  at  the  cloud  on  'em  !  "  etc. 

As  for  Mr.  Brownlow,  he  also  could  hardly  give 
his  undivided  attention  to  the  beauties  of  Nature  ; 
for  Clarissa,  warned  by  experience,  insisted  upon 
his  walking  close  beside  the  wheel  of  the  car  so 
that  she  could  occasionally  lean  forward  and  even 
touch  his  shoulder;  an  arrangement  which,  while 
highly  reassuring  to  her,  was  productive  of  great 
inconvenience  to  her  husband  ;  for  the  horse,  being 
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a  true  son  of  Erin,  with  all  the  impulsive  tempera- 
ment of  his  country,  was  constantly  changing  his 
mind  as  to  which  side  of  the  road  he  should  take 
and  making  sudden,  sidelong  starts  without  the 
least  warning,  thereby  occasioning  Mr.  Brownlow 
untold  mental  anguish  lest  he  should  be  jammed 
against  the  cliff  (which  frequently  occurred)  upon 
the  one  side,  or  pushed  over  a  precipice  upon  the 
other. 

Upon  turning  an  abrupt  corner,  matters  were 
still  further  complicated  by  the  sharp  report  of  a 
cannon,  at  the  report  of  which,  prolonged  in  an 
artillery  roar  of  echoes,  the  horse  abandoned  his 
flank  movements,  instantly  stood  upon  his  hind  legs, 
and  began  scooping  imaginary  holes  in  the  air  with 
his  hoofs.  As  Mrs.  Brownlow  was,  fortunately,  so 
paralyzed  with  alarm  as  to  be  able  neither  to  jump 
nor  scream,  nothing  more  serious  resulted  than  a 
broken  shaft,  which  was  quickly  repaired. 

The  scenery  in  the  Gap  itself  was  really  grand, 
reminding  the  Pretty  Girl,  she  said,  of  Crawford 
Notch  in  New  Hampshire.  At  one  point  the  com- 
pany were  amazed  at  hearing  the  merry  strains  of 
a  violin,  apparently  proceeding  from  the  face  of  a 
perpendicular  ledge  hundreds  of  feet  in  height. 
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"  It's  '  Yankee  Doodle  ! '  "  cried  Mr.  Brownlow, 
swinging  his  hat  with  irrepressible  patriotism. 

The  player  was  soon  discovered,  fiddling  away 
in  a  little  rocky  niche  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  thus  producing  the  wonderful  echo.  His  in- 
tuition as  to  the  nationality  of  the  excursionists 
was  rewarded  by  a  liberal  gift  of  pennies.  Mrs. 
Brownlow's  horse,  it  should  be  remarked,  was  just 
here  so  overcome  that  he  insisted  upon  dancing  an 
Irish  breakdown  if  the  music  would  continue,  and 
was  with  great  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  pass 
the  orchestra,  which  he  at  last  did,  with  extended 
nostrils  and  pivotal  ears. 

The  only  serious  annoyance  to  the  party  was  the 
crowd  of  beggars,  consisting  of  men,  women  and 
children,  who  ran  beside  them  offering  ponies, 
guides,  knick-knacks  and  "  mountain  dew."  The 
Pretty  Girl's  Aunt,  who  was  of  a  romantic  disposi- 
tion, at  first  eagerly  requested  a  sip  of  the  last 
commodity,  but  drew  back  in  horror  upon  being 
offered,  in  perfect  good  faith,  a  disreputable-looking 
flask  of  whiskey.  "■  Goat's  milk  "  was  found  to  be 
another  euphemism  for  the  same  beverage. 

Back  upon  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  could  be 
seen  the  white  huts  of  the  peasants,  often  with  a 
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light-hearted  little  brook  dancing  past  the  door  and 
bearing  to  the  valleys  the  purest  and  sweetest  of 
veritable  mountain  dew.  Close  beside  the  road 
were  a  number  of  small,  inky-black  lakes  or  "  tarns," 
in  one  of  which,  the  driver  informed  them,  St.  Pat- 
rick drowned  the  last  snake  in  Ireland.  On  the 
surface  of  these  gloomy  pools  floated  the  white  stars 
of  water-lilies  ;  and  whole  banks  of  forget-me-nots 
lifted  their  blue  eyes  to  the  strangers  as  they  passed. 
A  cluster  of  these  the  Young  Man  picked  and  gave 
to  the  Pretty  Girl,  who  fastened  them  in  front  of 
her  brown  dress,  the  effect  being  to  make  both 
girl  and  flowers  prettier  than  before  —  if  that  were 
possible. 

The  carriage  road  grew  rougher,  and  at  last  came 
to  an  end,  leaving  them  a  walk  of  over  a  mile  to 
Lord  Brandon's  grounds,  where  they  found  the 
boats  waiting  in  the  little  stream  which  forms  the 
head  waters  of  the  lakes.  As  it  w^as  growing  late, 
lunch  was  served  on  board,  from  a  large  hamper 
provided  by  the  hotel. 

After  crossing  the  tiny  Upper  Lake,  they  rowed 
for  five  miles  through  a  narrow  and  tortuous  pas- 
sage-way called  the  "  Long  Range."  As  the  sun 
neared   the  hill-tops,  the    scene  was  witching:  — 
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the  shadows  creeping  over  the  water,  the  solemn, 
over-looking  mountains,  the  onward,  bubbling  rush 
of  the  boats  and  patter  of  wavelets  against  their 
bows,  the 

"  —  light  dip  of  the  suspended  oar," 

all  joined  in  the  charm  of  the  hour.  The  last 
touch  was  added  by  the  Pretty  Girl,  who  sang 
"  Comeback  to  Erin,"  and  "  Kathleen  ^lavourneen," 
with  a  sweetness  and  pathos  that  made  the  rough 
oarsmen  almost  hold  their  breath  lest  they  should 
lose  a  note. 

The  twilight  deepened,  and  legend  and  marvel- 
ous tradition  took  the  place  of  song.  Between 
the  strokes  of  their  oars,  the  Irish  boys  pointed  out 
famous  localities  on  either  side.  Here  was  "  Aig- 
le's  Cliff;"  there,  the  "Devil's  Punch  Bowl;" 
above  them  towerd  Tore  ("  Pig  ")  IMountain.  Bob 
viewed  with  something  akin  to  awe  the  footprints, 
plainly  indented  in  a  ledge  of  solid  rock,  where 
one  of  the  old  Irish  giants  jumped  across  the 
stream.  Soon  afterward  the  boat  floated  past  the 
lovely  "  Meeting  of  the  AVaters,"  and  so  onward, 
out  into  the  Lower  or  Muckross  Lake,  which  w^as 
still  covered  with  white-capped  weaves.     A    long 
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pull  and  a  strong  one  brought  the  little  fleet  safely 
to  harbor ;  and  within  an  hour  the  whole  party  of 
tired  travelers  were  fast  asleep :  —  Mr.  Brownlow, 
to  dream  of  a  gigantic  horse,  who  sat  on  the  for- 
ward thwart  of  his  boat  and  rowed  him  up  Tre- 
mont  Street  with  great  composure ;  Mrs.  Brownlow, 
of  being  shut  up  in  a  lonely  cavern  with  the  Pretty 
Girl's  Aunt,  who  insisted  upon  mounting  the  lid 
of  her  lost  trunk  and  singing  Yankee  Doodle  ;  the 
Young  Man  and  the  Pretty  Girl,  by  a  strange  and 
inexplicable  coincidence,  of  forget-me-nots  ! 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

HOW  THE  PRETTY  GIRL  DISCOVERED  THAT  SWEET- 
BRIER   HAS   THORNS. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  at 
Killarney  that  Mrs.  Brownlow  expressed  a  desire 
to  behold  with  her  own  eyes,  and  touch  with  her 
own  hands,  some  ruins  of  a  real  cathedral,  church 
or  abbey.  "  And  I'll  engage,"  she  added,  with  a 
shiver,  "  to  keep  above  ground  while  the  rest  of 
you  climb  the  steeple." 

The  landlord  smiled  politely,  and  said  that  for- 
tunately a  ruin  of  exactly  the  kind  and  quality  de- 
sired, was  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  coald  be 
viewed  for  the  small  sum  of  one  shilling  per  head. 
The  Brownlows  were  not  surprised  at  the  amount, 
for  they  had  already  learned  that  in  England  a 
shilling  is  the  universal  key  to  acquisition  —  being 
the  price  alike  of  a  tour  through  the  royal  apart- 
ments at  Windsor,  a  copy  of  Ruskin's  latest  Oxford 
lecture,  and  a  chop  in  a  Strand  restaurant. 
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At  about  sunset,  accordingly,  the  entire  family- 
emerged  from  the  Lake  House,  and  moved  off  in 
the  direction  of  ]\Iuckross  Abbey,  distant  one  mile. 
The  path  la}^  first  through  the  wooded  grounds  of 
the  hotel,  then  beside  the  village  road  until  they 
reached  the  private  estate  where  it  was  necessary 
to  pay  the  entrance  fee.  The  rest  of  the  walk  was 
across  a  beautiful  kept  field,  diversified  here  and 
there  with  clumps  of  aged  trees  and  tinj^  ponds. 
A  small  herd  of  deer  cropped  the  grass  fearlessly 
within  a  few  rods  of  the  travelers,  merely  lifting 
their  pretty  heads  and  gazing  at  them  as  sheep 
might  have  done  in  a  Maine  pasture. 

Mr.  Brownlow  was  so  impressed  with  their  gen- 
tle and  domestic  demeanor  that  he  ventured  upon 
further  familiarities. 

"  See,  Clarissy,"  he  said,  leaving  the  path  and 
walking  toward  the  herd, "  they're  just  as  tame! 
They'll  let  me  pat  'era,  I  guess." 

The  deer,  however,  evidently  viewed  that  gen- 
tleman's approach  with  suspicion  —  perhaps  mis- 
taking him  for  a  poacher,  whose  benevolent  mien 
was  but  a  mask  to  cover  a  murderous  intent.  It 
is  even  possible  that  these  were  lineal  descendants 
of  the  deer  of  Sherwood  Forest,  and,  from  vague 
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family  traditions,  fancied  Mr.  Brownlow  to  be  a 
sort  of  Robin  Hood  in  spectacles  and  duster,  in- 
stead of  Lincoln  green.  At  any  rate  they  sniffed 
the  air  distrustfully,  waved  their  heads  up  and 
down,  and  took  a  few  dainty  steps  to  the  rear. 

Mr.  Brownlow  stopped,  held  out  his  hand,  and 
tried  to  remem})er  how  deer  were  to  be  addressed 
for  conciliatory  purposes.  He  rapidly  ran  over,  in 
his  mind,  half  a  dozen  of  his  favorite  Waverley's  ; 
also  Marmion  and  Hume's  History  of  England,  of 
which  he  had  with  infinite  delight  read  two  volumes 
and  a  half ;  also  a  quadruped  book  of  Bob's  which 
lay  on  the  center-table  at  home. 

He  could  think  of  nothing  to  the  point,  and 
meanwhile  the  herd  kept  on  retreating.  He  hated 
to  give  up,  in  the  face  and  eyes  of  Clarissa,  and 
tried  them  on  a  few  titles  familiar  to  his  boyhood. 

"  Come,  bossy  !  co',  boss  !  co',  boss  I  "  he  called, 
seductively. 

The  deer  looked  startled,  and  bowed  themselves 
away  still  farther. 

Mr.  Brownlow  clucked.  He  whistled  and  chir- 
ruped ;  all  in  vain.  He  bethought  himself  of  ad- 
dressing them  by  name,  and  faintly  called,  "  Deer, 
deer,   deer ! "    with   that   rising   accent   which   is 
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supposed  to  be  especially  winning  to  domestic 
animals,  but  which  in  this  case  proved  the  last 
straw  to  the  forbearance  of  the  dainty  creatures 
before  him,  for  with  one  wild  glance  at  the  in- 
truder, they  flung  their  tiny  hoofs  in  the  air  and 
were  out  of  sight  in  half  a  dozen  springy  bounds. 

Mr.  Brownlow  wiped  his  brow,  and  listened. 
Could  it  be  that  the  deer  were  laughing  at  him 
from  the  thicket  ?  No,  it  was  Polly,  Susie,  and  — 
yes,  the  Pretty  Girl,  who  with  her  Aunt,  had  joined 
Clarissa  just  in  time  to  witness  her  husband's 
discomfiture. 

"  One  of  'em  came,  any  wa}'-,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow, 
gallantly  taking  the  little  gloved  hand  in  his  own. 
"Pll  tell  the  Young  Man  how  to  call  when  he 
wants  to  see  you,"  he  added,  with  great  gravity. 

The  Pretty  Girl  flushed  a  little,  and  said  archly 
that  "it  was  not  everybody  who  possessed  Mr. 
Brownlow's  powers  of  attraction ; "  whereupon 
Clarissa,  with  a  beaming  face,  declared  herself 
madly  jealous  of  the  Pretty  Girl,  and  proposed 
sending  for  the  Young  Man  at  once. 

This,  and  a  little  further  pleasantry  of  the  same 
sort  —  to  which  the  Pretty  Girl  listened  with  an 
amused  and  kindly  smile  —  was  suddenly  cut  short 
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by  the  approach  of  the  Young  Man  himself,  Mrs. 
Brownlow  discerning  him  at  a  distance,  and  giving 
her  husband  a  vigorous  pinch,  under  which  inflic- 
tion, combined  with  the  memory  of  Blarney  dun- 
geon, and  the  obvious  confusion  of  the  little  person 
with  whom  he  was  conversing,  rendered  it  utterly 
impossible  for  him  to  appear  unconscious  and  nat- 
ural ;  Mrs.  Brownlow,  on  the  other  hand,  changing 
the  subject  with  a  fluency  that  fairly  bewildered 
him,  immediately  entered  upon  an  animated  line 
of  argument  as  to  the  probability  of  her  wardrobe 
in  the  lost  trunk  being  gnawed  by  mice  or  devoured 
by  moths. 

The  part}'  now  strolled  along  together,  and  pres- 
ently came  in  sight  of  the  Abbey.  An  old  man 
who  was  working  about  the  grounds  in  a  detached 
and  expectant  sort  of  way,  waylaid  them  and  gave 
them  much  information  concerning  the  ruins.  The 
Abbey,  he  said,  was  founded  in  1140  by  the  Fran- 
ciscan monks.  He  pointed  out  the  remains  of  the 
old  wine-cellar,  the  library,  the  infirmary  and  the 
chapel  where  the  altar  was  erected.  The  greater 
part  of  the  walls  were  still  standing,  draped  in 
heavy  folds  of  ivy.  Bob  and  Susie  discovered  a 
worn  stairway,  and  scrambled  around  the  upper 
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portion  of  the  ruins,  where  they  found  sweet-brier 
growing  in  abundance. 

The  old  gardener  called  the  attention  of  the 
party,  moreover,  to  the  cloisters,  which  are  entire. 
To  this  spot,  no  doubt,  the  monks  were  wont  to 
repair  for  daily  exercise  and  meditation.  A  huge 
yew-tree  had  now  grown  up  in  the  center  of  the 
court-yard,  entirely  roofing  it  over  with  its  dense 
foliage.  As  the  Brownlows  sat  there  in  the  gath- 
ering dusk,  with  no  sound  in  the  air  but  the  rust- 
ling of  the  wind  through  the  gnarled  boughs  of 
the  aged  yew,  the  crumbling,  ivy-topped  walls 
seemed  again  peopled  with  dark  forms.  Again 
they  beheld  the  gloomy  procession  of  cowled  fig- 
ures pacing  slowly  around  the  little  enclosure ; 
once  more  the  sad  "  Ora  pro  nobis  "  !  echoed  from 
roof  and  aisle.  The  vision  passed,  and  as  they 
rose  to  go,  nothing  remained  but  the  mouldering 
tombstones,  half-hidden  in  turf  and  wandering  brier. 

The  Young  Man  broke  of  a  spray  of  the  fragrant 
leaves  and  gave  it  to  his  companion,  as  he  had  the 
forget-me-nots  in  Dunloe  Gap.  Then  he  leaned 
forward,  impulsively  laying  his  hand  upon  her 
own,  and  whispering  something  that  made  her 
start  away  with  a  frightened  look.     The  Young 
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Man  immediatel}'  fell  back  and  joined  the  Brown- 
lows,  looking  nervous  and  hart,  while  the  Pretty 
Girl  liurried  on  before  with  Polly. 

"  I  do  hope,  John,"  said  Mrs.  Brownlow  in  her 
husband's  ear,  "  that  he  won't  go  to  saying  things 
to  scare  her,  so  quick,  when  he  ain't  known  her 
niore'n  a  fortnight." 

"  Think  so?"  returned  Mr.  Brownlow  in  a  loud 
whisper.  '*  Why,  I  know  he  didn't  mean  to  hurt 
her  feelings.     Fll  just  go  and  tell  her  "  — 

"  John,  John,  are  you  crazy  ? "  returned  Mrs. 
Brownlow  quickly,  grasping  his  arm  and  almost 
tipping  him  over  with  the  energy  of  her  dissent. 
"  Don't  say  a  word,  but  just  let  'em  alone.  I  don't 
s'pose,  of  course,  that  he  said  anj^thing  right  out, 
but  girls  are  easily  frightened  the  first  time  ;  and 
sunset  and  moonlight  and  ruins  do  kind  o'  work 
on  people's  feelin's,  sometimes,  so  they  out  with 
the  first  thing  that  comes  into  their  heads." 

Further  discussion  was  now  rendered  inexpedi- 
ent by  the  proximit}^  of  the  subjects  of  the  conver- 
sation, and  the  walk  home  was  ended  rather 
gloomily,  Mr.  Brownlow,  in  the  irrepressible  kind- 
ness of  his  heart,  endeavoring  in  vain  to  draw  the 
young  people  into  a  lively  discussion  upon  deer. 
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Upon  reaching  the  hotel,  the  Pretty  Girl  said 
she  was  tired,  and  excusing  herself  went  imme- 
diately to  her  room  ;  and  soon  afterward  the  Young 
Man  was  seen  setting  out  for  a  solitary  row  upon 
the  lake.  Mr.  B.  looked  volumes  at  Clarissa  as 
he  disappeared. 

The  next  day  Avas  spent  in  short  strolls  about 
the  hotel.  The  Pretty  Girl's  manner  towards  her 
vis-a-vis  at  table  remained  perceptibly  cool,  though 
her  color  would  come  and  go  when  he  entered  the 
room.  Mrs.  Brownlow's  motherly  heart  yearned 
towards  the  girl,  but  she  could  learn  nothing,  ex- 
cept that  the  Young  Man  had  addressed  her  in 
some  such  general  w^y  as  had  Mr.  Brownlow  the 
equally  timid  children  of  the  forest  the  day  before 
—  and  with  the  same  result ! 

Towards  evening  our  friends  left  the  peaceful 
Rillarney  Lakes,  and  once  more  took  the  cars  east- 
ward, the  party  still  remaining  united.  A  ride  of 
two  hours  brought  them  to  Mallow,  where,  after  a 
tiresome  wait,  they  were  picked  up  by  the  northern 
train.  As  there  were  eight  of  them,  they  just  filled 
a  second-class  carriage,  the  gentlemen,  Susie  and 
Bob,  occupying  the  front  seats.  There  were  no 
sleeping-cars  and  the  arrangements  were  precisely 
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like  those  of  a  day  train.  The  children,  however, 
fell  asleep  almost  immediately,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brownlow,  by  leaning  against  each  other  at  exactly 
the  right  angle,  managed  to  obtain  a  little  rest. 
The  Pretty  Girl  and  the  Young  Man  occupied 
opposite  seats  by  one  of  the  windows,  and,  though 
they  never  closed  their  eyes  during  the  night, 
maintained  an  almost  perfect  silence.  Arriving  at 
Dublin,  our  friends  were  driven  to  the  ''Shel- 
bourne,"  where  they  remained  until  afternoon,  do- 
ing no  sight-seeing  beyond  a  stroll  in  Phoenix 
Park.  At  five  o'clock  they  were  on  board  the 
train  once  more,  making  a  flying  trip  through  the 
north  countries,  past  Balbriggan  with  its  hosiery 
manufactures,  along  the  coast  of  the  stormy  Irish 
Sea,  whose  waves  broke  against  the  cliffs  far  be- 
low ;  on  and  on,  in  the  cool  evening,  until  vast 
fields  of  bleaching  cloth  told  them  that  they  were 
in  the  greatest  linen  country  in  the  world  ;  and 
presently  they  came  to  a  halt  at  the  end  of  their 
hind  joui-ney. 

*'  Belfast  I  Belfast !  "  called  the  guard,  accenting 
the  second  syllable. 

Not  far  from  the  railroad  a  steamer  with  a  red 
funnel  —  a  young  Cunarder,  in  fact  —  was  wait- 
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ing  for  them.  Other  vessels  near  by  were  taking 
in  and  discharging  lowing  cargoes  of  live  cattle. 
At  nine  o'clock  the  Raccoon,  with  the  Brown- 
low  party  on  board,  swung  off  and  headed  for 
Glasgow.  It  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  all  the 
travelers  had  slept  so  little  the  night  before ;  for, 
though  the  state-rooms  were  small  and  stifling, 
they  knew  nothing  of  their  discomforts  until  they 
were  safely  across  the  North  Channel,  and  into  the 
smooth  water  again. 

On  reaching  the  deck  the  next  morning,  the 
Americans  were  delighted  at  the  animated  scene 
about  them.  The  banks  of  the  Clyde,  up  which 
they  were  slowly  steaming,  were  lined  with  ship- 
yards, and  on  the  stocks  lay  enormous  vessels  in 
all  stages  of  construction.  Mr.  Brownlow  explained 
to  Bob  that  the  Cunard  steamers  were  built  there, 
and  pointed  out  the  various  portions  of  the  skeleton 
ships  that  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the  builders. 
The  shores  swarmed  with  carpenters  and  ship- 
wrights, and  the  air  was  filled  with  the  sound  of 
their  blows  on  iron  and  Avood.  The  stream  grew 
more  crowded,  until  the  smoky  chimneys  of  Glasgow 
came  in  sight,  and  the  Raccoon  curled  up,  so  to  speak, 
at  its  own  moorings  just  below  the  Lower  Bridge. 
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There  is  no  time  to  tell  how  the  Brownlows 
spent  the  next  two  cla3^s  in  the  old  Lowland  city  ; 
how  they  were  amazed  at  the  enormous  size  of  the 
policemen  and  the  horses  ;  how  they  were  delighted 
to  find  on  the  collars  of  the  latter  the  high  peaks 
and  sheep's-wool  tufts  they  had  often  seen  in  pict- 
ures ;  how  Mr.  Brownlow  took  Mrs.  Brownlow  to 
ride  in  a  hansom  cab,  which  they  now  beheld  for 
the  first  time ;  how  Clarissa,  who  could  not  accus- 
tom herself  to  the  proximity  of  the  horse  and  the 
absence  of  any  visible  driver,  shrank  back  into  the 
farthest  corner  of  the  vehicle,  and  at  last  realized 
her  worst  fears  when  the  horse,  missing  his  footing 
on  the  slippery  pavement,  went  down,  with  a  great 
clatter  of  hoofs ;  whereupon  three  or  four  disinter- 
ested bystanders,  with  an  absent-minded  expression, 
as  if  they  expected  to  engage  in  similar  duties  half 
a  dozen  times  on  the  way  down  town,  immediately 
suspended  themselves  from  the  back  of  the  cab, 
and  thus  fairl}?  lifted  the  horse  to  his  feet  without 
touching  him ;  these  and  many  more  incidents  are 
confusedly  detailed  in  the  Brownlow  note-books, 
but  cannot  be  allowed  further  space  in  this  abridged 
account  of  their  adventures. 

Early  on    the  third  morning   in    Scotland,   the 
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party  arose  and  prepared  themselves  anew  for 
flight,  Mrs.  Brownlow  calmly  enumerating,  as  was 
her  custom  at  that  hour  of  the  day,  the  articles 
which  were  in  the  Aurania  trunk,  and  without 
which  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  her  to  leave 
her  room.  Having  thus  freed  her  mind,  she  pro- 
ceeded with  great  cheerfulness  to  array  herself  as 
if  nothing  had  happened. 

The  Pretty  Girl  and  her  Aunt,  together  with  the 
Young  Man,  joined  them  at  the  breakfast-table,  by 
previous  arrangement,  and  in  company  they  all 
walked  to  the  railway  station.  Here  some  trouble 
was  caused  by  the  discovery  that  there  were  no 
second  class  carriages  on  the  train  for  the  lakes, 
and  they  would  be  obliged  to  decide  between  first 
and  third.  After  some  discussion  they  chose  the 
latter,  the  Young  Man  suggesting  that  such  accom- 
modations ought  to  form  a  part  of  every  traveler's 
European  experience.  Mr.  Brownlow  kindly  sug- 
gested to  the  Pretty  Girl  that  she  with  her  Aunt 
might  go  first  class  if  they  wished.  But  that 
young  lady  declared  that  she  would  not  leave  Mrs. 
Brownlow  and  Polly  for  the  world  —  which  settled 
the  question. 

It  proved  to  be  but  an   hour's  ride    to   Balloch 
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after  all.  The  Young  Man  seemed  in  unusually 
good  spirits,  and  kept  them  all  laughing  and  talk- 
ing so  merrily  that  scarcely  five  minutes  seemed  to 
have  passed  when  they  left  the  train  and  embarked 
on  the  steamer  for  the  sail  across  Loch  Lomond. 

Mr.  Brownlow,  having  seated  his  charges  com- 
fortably on  the  forward  deck,  was  in  a  state  of 
supreme  contentment.  Here  was  the  land  of 
Walter  Scott !  Somber  in  the  distance  loomed  the 
wild  Highlands,  the  ancient  home  of  tartaned 
chieftain  and  haughty  noble ;  and  tlie  crystal 
waters  of  Loch  Lomond  itself  rippled  against  the 
sides  of  the  boat,  or  parted  in  silver  foam  as  she 
steadily  pushed  her  way  toward  the  mountains. 

While  they  were  watching  the  fair  landscape,  it 
suddenly  grew  gray.  The  sun  sank  into  a  heavy 
bank  of  clouds. 

"  John,"  said  Mrs.  Brownlow  uneasil}^  "  ain't 
there  going  to  be  a  storm  ?  " 

Even  as  she  spoke,  a  long,  low  rumble  reached 
their  ears.  In  five  minutes  the  first  rain-drops 
hissed  into  the  surface  of  the  lake. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

A  SERIOUS   FALLING  OUT  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 
LAST   GLIMPSE   OF   THE   BROWNLOWS. 

Mrs.  Brownlow  had  liardl}^  time  to  gather  her 
brood  and  rush  down  into  the  cabin,  when  the 
tempest  was  upon  them  in  all  its  fury.  It  seemed 
impossible  for  the  little  steamer  to  stand  up  against 
the  over-mastering  elements. 

The  sky  was  black  with -rolling  clouds,  and 
the  surface  of  the  lake  on  everj^  side  was  lashed 
by  the  icy  rain.  The  line  of  smoke  from  the  fun- 
nel seemed  as  rigid  as  the  iron  itself.  After  the 
rain  came  hail,  and  then  snow ;  and  then,  to  the 
surprise  and  delight  of  all  on  board,  a  glorious 
burst  of  sunshine,  while  the  whole  air  laughed 
with  rainbows. 

The  clouds  still  showed  their  black  heads 
threateningly  behind  the  distant  mountain  peaks, 
but  as  soon  as  the  violence  of  the  squall  was 
passed,  the  passengers  gathered  on  the  glistening 
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deck,  and  gave  themselves  anew  to  the  beauty  of 
earth  and  sky.  The  farther  end  of  the  lake  was 
reached  only  too  quickly,  and  following  that  came 
a  ride  in  a  mountain  wagon  over  hills  and  bare 
fells,  past  Helen  MacGregor's  thatched  cottage,  to 
Loch  Katrine.  Here  another  tiny  steamer  was 
waiting,  and  the  journey  progressed  merrih'.  The 
captain  of  the  steamer  was  a  cheery  Scotchman, 
who  pointed  out  all  the  important  localities,  and 
quite  won  Mr.  Brownlow's  heart  at  the  outset  by 
informing  him  that  he  had  often  talked  with  two 
old  boatmen  who  used  to  row  Sir  Walter  over  the 
lake  while  he  was  composing  his  poem.  The  cap- 
tain himself  was  as  enthusiastic  as  a  boy,  and 
seemed  to  know  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  by  heart 
from  beofinninor  to  end. 

"  Yonder  is  Ben  Venue,"  he  would  say,  dodging 
out  of  his  miniature  wheel-house  and  joining  the 
party ;  "  and  here  is  the  '  Silver  Strand,'  with  the 
bay,  d'ye  see,  that 

"  '  Led  its  deep  line  in  irraceful  sweep, 

Eddying,  in  almost  viewless  wave, 

The  weeping  willow  twig  to  lave, 

And  kiss,  with  whispering  sound  and  slow, 

The  beach  of  pebbles,  bright  as  snow.'  " 
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"Yes,"  cried  Mr.  Brownlow  delightedly,  "I  see, 
I  see  !     And  there's  the  spot  where  she 

'  Pushed  her  light  shallop  from  the  shore,' 

when  she  started  for  that  island 

.  .  .  '  all  so  close  with  copsewood  bound, 
Nor  track  nor  pathway  might  declare 
That  human  foot  frequented  there.'  " 

How  long  these  two  gentlemen  might  have  con- 
tinned  to  recite  poetry  to  each  other  will  never  be 
known.  For  at  the  very  moment  when  Mr. 
Brownlow  had  his  hand  raised  to  illustrate  tlie 
next  quotation,  a  large  drop  of  rain  struck  him 
full  in  the  face. 

"  Land!  "  cried  Mrs.  Brownlow,  "  it's  comin'  on 
again.     Hurry  in,  Polly  !  " 

The  captain  dodged  back  into  his  pilot  house. 
The  Pretty  Girl  had  already  run  to  the  other  end 
of  the  boat  where  Susie  was  sitting,  and  presently 
the  two  came  flying  down  the  companion-way, 
breathless  and  polka-dotted  with  rain-drops. 

If  th-e  storm  had  been  fierce  before,  it  was  furious 
now.     The  steamer  heeled  over,  before  the  power- 
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ful  gust  had  struck  her,  as  if  she  had  been  in  the 
middle  of  the  Atlantic.  Overhead  the  thunder 
rolled  and  lightning  glittered  almost  incessantly. 
Fortunately  they  were  near  the  landing  place, 
wliicli  was  sheltered  by  a  wooded  promontory  to 
windward.  In  five  minutes  more  the  boat  was 
safely  moored  to  the  wharf. 

A  council  was  now  held  in  the  cabin.  Should 
they  go  on,  or  wait  ?  The  captain  told  them  they 
were  welcome  to  his  accommodations,  but  he  must 
positively  start  on  his  return  trip  in  half  an  hour. 
Mr.  Brownlow  turned  up  the  collar  of  his  duster 
and  went  off  on  a  tour  of  investigation.  When  he 
came  back,  it  was  with  a  sober  face. 

"  There's  a  team  here,"  he  said,  shaking  the 
rain-drops  from  his  hat,  "  all  ready  to  take  us  on 
through  the  Trosachs "  (which  locality  he  men- 
tioned with  as  much  nonchalance  as  if  he  had  been 
alluding  to  the  Mill  Dam),  "  and  the  driver  is  in 
a  hurry  to  get  off.  He  says  there's  a  hotel  farther 
on,  where  we  can  stop  if  we  want  to.  But  the 
wagon  is  open,  and  we  shall  get  drenched  if  we 
go. 

"  Well,  for  my  part,"  said  Clarissa  with  energv, 
''  Fd  rather  push  on  and  get  into  a  room  with  a  bed 
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and  fire  in  it,  than  stay  in  that  leaky  shed.  If  we 
get  wet,  why,  we  can  dry  ourselves  at  the  hotel." 

"  And  I'm  awful  hungry,  pa,"  put  in  Bob. 

"  Let's  go,"  said  the  Pretty  Girl  briskly,  "that 
is,  if  there  are  rubber  coverings  and  umbrellas 
enough  for  all." 

"  There's  blankets  enough,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow, 
shaking  his  head  doubtfully,  "  but  you  can't  carry 
an  umbrella  a  minute,  it  blows  so.  Wliat'll  be- 
come of  that  pretty  bunnet  an'  feathers,  Td  like  to 
know ! " 

"  Oh,  I'll  show  you,"  said  the  Pretty  Girl,  with 
a  merry  laugh.  "  Come  here,  Polly,  and  bring 
Sue." 

Withdrawing  to  a  corner  of  the  cabin  where  a 
small  mirror  was  suspended,  the  three  girls,  rein- 
forced by  Mrs.  Brownlow,  proceeded  to  equip 
themselves  for  the  journey,  doing  feminine  won- 
ders with  veils,  handkerchiefs  and  pins  ;  and  pre- 
senting themselves  shortly,  as  ready  for  all  sorts 
of  weather.  The  Pretty  Girl  was  charming  in  an 
improvised  hood,  manufactured  from  one  of  Mrs. 
Brownlow's  shawls,  from  under  the  fringes  of 
which  she  cast  a  laughing  glance  at  the  Young 
Man,  which  made  him  wish  the  Trosachs  Pass  a 
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most  unreasonable  number  of  miles  in  length,  con- 
sidering the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

Thus  wrapped  and  bundled  to  their  ears,  the 
whole  eight  bade  good-by  to  the  captain  and 
marched  off  the  steamer,  up  the  landing  through  a 
sort  of  rustic  arbor,  now  dripping  drearily,  to  the 
wagon. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  them  coming,  the  driver 
clumsily  dismounted  from  his  box  and  proceeded 
to  draw  the  blankets  from  the  backs  of  his  four 
impatient  horses,  displaying  at  the  same  time  a 
marked  unsteadiness  of  gait  which  caused  Mr. 
Brownlow  and  the  Young  Man  to  exchange  sig- 
nificant glances. 

The  rest  were  too  busy  clambering  into  the 
wagon  and  enveloping  themselves  in  robes  and 
rugs  to  notice  either  driver  or  horses,  until  the 
former,  having  taken  his  place  on  the  high  front 
seat,  between  the  two  gentlemen,  cracked  his  whip 
loudly  over  the  heads  of  the  leaders,  who  started 
with  a  plunge. 

"  Softly,  softly  there ! "  cried  the  Young  Man, 
with  another  troubled  look  at  Mr.  Brownlow ; 
"  we  shall  get  wet  enough,  without  being  pitched 
into  the  lake." 
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The  driver  muttered  something  which  neither 
could  understand,  and  struck  one  of  the  pole- 
horses  sharply,  causing  him  to  give  such  a  bound 
that  the  wagon  barely  escaped  an  overturn. 

"  Look  here,  my  man,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow 
sharply,  "  j^ou've  been  drinking,  and  you're  not  fit 
to  drive  a  sheep,  much  less  a  team  of  skittish 
horses  like  these.     Give  me  the  reins  !  " 

The  man  scowled  at  him  from  under  his  visor, 
but  made  no  move  to  yield  his  place.  The  horses 
had  by  this  time  become  infected  with  the  un- 
steadiness of  the  hand  guiding  them,  and  started 
at  every  clap  of  thunder,  and  every  bush  beside 
the  road.  Just  ahead  the  passengers  could  see 
that  they  were  approaching  a  long  descent  and  the 
tops  of  the  trees  beyond  told  of  its  steepness. 

Without  further  delay,  and  with  no  warning 
whatever,  Mr.  Brownlow  suddenly  threw  both 
arms  about  the  drunken  driver,  pinioning  his 
hands  and  enabling  the  Young  Man  to  take  away 
the  whip  and  reins.  The  movement  was  so  quick 
that  the  man  only  stared  stupidl}^  from  one  of  his 
passengers  to  the  other  and  made  no  resistance. 

But,  prompt  as  it  was,  Mr.  Brownlow's  action 
came  five  minutes  too  late.     At  the  instant  when 
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the  Young  Man  was  grasping  the  reins,  the  whole 
air  about  them  glittered  and  throbbed  with  a  blaze 
of  lightning  and  at  the  same  time  came  a  rattling 
discharge  of  thunder,  as  if  the  mountain  itself 
were  falling  upon  them. 

The  terrified  horses  reared,  and  snap  !  went  the 
pole  between  the  heads  of  the  nearest  two.  In  a 
moment  all  four  were  plunging  madly  ahead,  in 
spite  of  every  effort  to  quiet  them.  Over  the 
brow  of  the  hill  they  went,  and  down  the  steep 
descent  into  tlie  valley,  the  wagon  clashing  against 
rocks,  and  swaying  from  side  to  side  in  the  road. 
Mr.  Brownlow  tried  hard  to  apply  the  brake,  but 
in  the  hands  of  the  reckless  driver  it  had  become 
clogged  in  some  way,  and  would  not  work  to  any 
advantage. 

Polly  and  Susie  covered  their  faces  in  their 
mother's  cloak,  and  sobbed  aloud.  Mrs.  Brown- 
low,  be  it  always  remembered  to  her  credit,  did  not 
scream  !  The  Pretty  Girl  clutched  the  rail  of  the 
front  seat,  with  pale  face,  and  staring,  wide-open 
e3'es  fixed  upon  the  Young  Man,  who  was  throw- 
ing all  his  weight  on  the  reins,  his  iron  wrists  out- 
stretclied,  and  every  splendid  muscle  strained  t(? 
its  utmost. 
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Still  on  and  on,  with  frightfully  accelerating 
velocity.  Mud  and  stones  flew  from  the  wheels, 
of  which  more  than  two  were  seldom  on  the 
ground  at  once  —  the  rain  meanwhile  pouring  in 
such  torrents  that  it  was  like  rushing  through  the 
bed  of  the  stream. 

Almost  by  miracle,  it  seemed,  they  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  in  safety.  The  magnificent 
training  of  those  strong  arms  begins  to  tell  on  the 
runaways,  as  they  strike  a  slight  up-grade.  The 
Young  Man  braces  himself  more  firmly,  sets  his 
teeth,  and  by  a  fierce  effort  puts  another  ten 
pounds  on  the  tense  reins.  The  Pretty  Girl 
watches  breathlessly,  and  remembers,  even  in  that 
awful  moment,  the  weakness  of  this  man  in  his 
steamer-chair  on  the  Aurania. 

There  is  a  perceptible  slackening  in  the  gait,  al- 
though even  now  it  is  fearful.  Still  the  sound  of 
those  sixteen  frantic  hoofs  beating  the  road  —  still 
the  swift  flight  of  the  trees  and  rocks  on  either  side. 
But  the  speed  becomes  a  little,  a  very  little  less,  and 
in  the  hearts  of  those  nine  human  beings  who  feel 
that  at  any  moment  they  may  be  hurled  out  of  life 
into  eternity,  hope  springs  afresh. 

Mrs.  Brownlow,  clutching  Mr.  Brownlow's  coat 
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and  Polly  and  Susie  and  the  seat  altogether,  finds 
breath  to  faintly  say  "  Whoa  !  "  two  or  three  times 
in  a  dazed  and  uncertain  tone. 

The  horses  begin  to  pant  heavily,  as  they  gallop. 
The  fine  nerve  and  muscle  behind  them  never  o'ive 

o 

an  inch.  It  is  a  question  of  endurance  and  pluck, 
Harvard  against  All  Scotland.  The  driver  sullenly 
cowers  on  his  seat,  unable  or  unwilling  to  help. 
Mr.  Brownlow  cannot  reach  across,  and  a  change 
of  position  might  be  fatal.  Still  the  speed  slack- 
ens, suddenly  the  road  turns  sharply  to  the  right. 

"  Hold  on  ! "  shouts  Mr.  Brownlow,  as  the  wagon 
tears  around  the  curve. 

But  there  is  nothing  to  hold,  but  air ;  for  the 
nigh  leader,  unable  to  keep  up  with  his  mate,  is 
thrown  from  his  footing  by  the  abrupt  change 
of  direction,  stumbles,  and  falls.  In  a  twink- 
ling three  other  horses  are  piled  upon  him  in  a 
confused  heap.  The  wagon  careens  and  turns 
completely  over,  leaving  two  wheels  revolving 
helplessly,  upside  down,  with  a  mute  appeal  for 
friction. 

All  this  happened  in  far  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  write  it.  Before  Mrs.  Brownlow  fairlj^  realized 
that  she  was  in  deadly  peril,  she  had  been  wliirled 
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along  the  road,  down  that  long  hill,  and  now  crept 
out  from  under  the  inverted  wagon  unharmed 
save  for  a  few  bruises  which  she  did  not  discover 
till  hours  later. 

What  a  silence  there  was  !  For  a  moment  she 
could  even  hear  the  rain  patter  on  the  leaves. 
She  shut  her  eyes  dizzily  at  the  sight  of  the  up- 
turned wheels,  still  revolving  slowly ;  then,  brave 
little  New  England  woman  that  she  was,  nerved 
herself  to  face  the  realities  of  the  situation,  what- 
ever they  might  be. 

One  of  the  first  objects  that  met  her  eye  was  Mr. 
Brownlow,  seated  waist-deep  in  a  puddle  of  water- 
beside  the  road,  with  Bob  in  his  arms.  They  had 
actually  fallen  in  that  way,  and  so  escaped  hurt. 
Mr.  Brownlow,  without  in  the  least  knowing  what 
he  was  about,  mechanically  helped  Bob  to  his  feet, 
rose  himself,  picked  up  his  hat,  and  began  brush- 
ing it  carefully  with  his  sleeve.  Then  he  caught 
sight  of  Mrs.  Brownlow,  and  —  remembered  ! 

"  Clarissy,"  he  cried  in  a  broken  voice  ;  "  my 
dear  little  Clarissy  !  "  He  held  out  his  arms,  and 
folded  her  in  them,  forgetful  of  the  thirty  years 
which  had  passed  since  she  was  a  slender  young 
girl  and  he  would  tremble  at  a  touch  of  her  hand, 
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Oil  the  little  Maine  farm  beyond  the  Atlantic. 
Mrs.  Brownlow  cried  a  minute  softly  on  his  shoul- 
der.    Then  wiped  her  eyes  energetically. 

"  John,"  she  said,  "  don't  be  thinkin'  of  me,  I 
ain't  hurt  a  bit.     Let's  find  the  rest." 

But  Poll}^  and  Susie  now  joined  them  of  their 
own  accord,  one  with  a  sprained  ankle  and  the 
other  with  a  queer-feeling  collar  bone.  The  driver 
was  presently  spied  helping  his  horses  to  their  feet, 
and  near  by  stood  the  Sentimental  Aunt  covered 
with  mud,  but  apparently  not  seriously  injured. 
Only  the  Young  Man  and  the  Pretty  Girl  were 
nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Mrs.  Brownlow  was  anxiously  hurrying  toward 
the  driver,  when  a  low  moan  from  a  thicket  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road  caught  her  ear.  She  flew 
across  the  intervening  space,  and  then  called : 

"  John,  John,  come  quick  !  " 

Mr.  Brownlow  was  already  at  her  side,  and  this 
was  what  he  saw. 

The  Young  Man,  stretched  at  full  length  upon 
the  soaked  turf,  his  right  arm  doubled  under  him 
in  an  ugly  backward  wa}^  his  head  resting  in  the 
lap  of  the  Pretty  Girl,  who,  herself  bruised  and 
torn  by  the  boughs  into  which  she  had  been  flung, 
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now  crouched  upon  the  ground,  her  white  face 
bent  over  that  of  the  Young  Man. 

"  He  is  unconscious,"  she  managed  to  say,  look- 
ing up  pitifully  at  Mrs.  Brownlow,  "  and  I  can't 
get  his  arm  out.     Will  you  try  ?  " 

"  But  you,  poor  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Brownlow,  put- 
ting her  arms  about  her,  as  John  tenderly  lifted 
the  Young  Man,  "  you're  hurt  yourself  !  " 

"  O  no ;  only  a  little  —  tired ;  I'll  get  —  up  —  " 
at  which  point  the  Pretty  Girl  quietly  fainted. 

Mr.  Brownlow  was  greatly  alarmed  at  this  pro- 
ceeding, Mrs.  Brownlow  never  having  done  such  a 
thing  in  her  life ;  but  the  latter  went  to  work  to 
bring  her  to,  with  such  good  effect  the  girl  pres- 
ently opened  her  eyes,  stared  around  her  wildly, 
and  made  — not  the  stereotyped  remark  usually  ex- 
pected of  young  persons  in  like  circumstances,  but 
one  quite  as  vague  and  forcible : 

"Where  is  — he?" 

Then  she  met  Mrs.  Brownlow's  eyes,  which  were 
filled  with  kindly  tears,  and  flushed  rosily ;  at  the 
same  time  gathering  her  wraps  together  about  her 
throat.  As  she  did  so,  Mrs.  Brownlow  could  not 
help  seeing  a  familiar  looking  spray  of  sweet-brier, 
daintily  pinned  in  her  dress. 
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While  this  little  by-play  was  going  on,  Mr.  B. 
with  the  aid  of  Bob  and  his  sisters,  was  applying 
restoratives  to  the  Young  Man,  who  shortly  showed 
signs  of  returning  life,  gasped,  looked  full  at  Mr. 
Brownlow,  and  inquired  in  precisely  the  tones  of 
the  Pretty  Girl : 

"  Where  is  —  she  ?  " 

Perceiving  that  young  lady  to  be  at  his  side,  and 
surprising  in  her  blue  eyes  an  expression  of  more 
than  philanthropic  interest,  a  faint  color  crept  into 
his  face,  and  a  look  of  intense  delight  which  was 
simply  absurd  in  a  man  with  a  broken  arm,  and 
which  complicated  matters  still  further. 

The  driver,  who,  with  the  strange  invulnerability 
of  men  in  his  condition,  had  escaped  without  a 
scratch,  was  now  entirely  sobered,  and  approach- 
ing with  a  shamefaced  air,  explained  the  state  of 
affairs.  There  was  a  hotel  a  little  further  on,  he 
said,  but  the  wagon  was  so  broken  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  ride,  especially  as  all  of 
the  horses  were  more  or  less  used  up. 

"  Do  you  suppose  we  can  Avalk  ? "  said  Mr. 
Brownlow,  appealing  to  the  rest,  and  surveying 
the  Young  Man  doubtfully. 

But  the  latter  answered  for  himself,  statino-  with 
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energy  that  he  was  strong  enough  to  walk  to 
Siberia;  which  assertion  was  regarded  by  Mrs. 
Brownlow,  as  indeed  she  remarked  then  and  there, 
in  the  light  of  an  exaggeration. 

It  was  found,  however,  that  he  could  rise  to  his 
feet  and  stagger  along  after  a  fashion,  with  occa- 
sional assistance  from  the  Pretty  Girl.  Mrs. 
Brownlow,  now  that  the  danger  was  over,  gladly 
availed  herself  of  her  husband's  arm,  while  Bob,  in 
the  rear  of  his  two  sisters,  escorted  the  Pretty 
Girl's  Aunt.  In  this  order,  the  cavalry  going 
ahead  (on  an  allowance  of  three  legs  to  a  horse), 
the  procession  moved. 

The  rain  fell  lightly,  but  the  party  were  so 
thankful  for  their  escape  from  death,  that  they  no 
longer  minded  the  storm  and  its  small  discomforts. 
Suddenly  some  one  gave  a  cry  of  delight.  Just 
before  them  rose  a  gray  stone  building  among  the 
trees,  its  round  turrets,  bastions  and  embrasures 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  feudal  castle.  Di- 
rectly in  front,  Lanrick  Mead  sloped  gently  down 
to  the  shores  of  Loch  Achray. 

As  the  little  party  of  shipwrecked  travelers 
drew  near  this  hospitable  inn  —  for  such  it  proved 
—  the  clouds  parted,  and  out  of  their  midst  was 
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born  the  rugged  peak  of  Ben  Venue,  mellow  in 
the  afternoon  sunlight,  the  Scotch  broom  scattering 
gold  over  its  gray  ledges,  a  rainbow  coronal  quiver- 
ing through  the  mists  above  it. 

With  warm  hearts  and  kindly  hands  the  Brown- 
lows  and  their  friends  were  received,  clothed,  com- 
forted and  fed.  To  Mrs.  Brownlow  was  alloted 
one  of  the  little  turret  chambers,  having  an  open 
fire,  red  curtains,  and  a  huge  chair  with  gilded 
back  and  arms,  which  completed  her  delight,  and 
sitting  in  which  she  declared  she  experienced  all 
the  sensations  of  a  duchess. 

I  wish  there  were  time  and  paper-room  to  follow 
them  in  their  wanderings  through  Edinburgh  and 
the  north  of  England  to  Leeds,  which  they  reached 
safely,  in  season  to  fill  their  business  engagements, 
a  week  later. 

But  here  we  must  leave  them,  in  the  early  even- 
ing, their  chairs  drawn  up  about  a  generous  hearth 
on  which  a  fire  blazes  merrily.  The  children  look 
as  warm  and  sleepy  as  kittens,  in  the  ruddy  glow 
of  the  dancing  flames.  The  Sentimental  Aunt  sits 
with  folded  hands,  gazing  into  the  red  coals,  and 
giving  a  little  sigh  as   the  plaintive  notes   of   a 
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Highland  bagpipe  steal  in  through  the  narrow 
Tivindow,  the  Pretty  Girl  has  taken  her  place  shyly 
in  the  shadowy  corner  near  by,  while  the  Young 
Man,  his  arm  in  a  sling,  bends  over  her  chair  and 
discourses  upon  the  most  commonplace  topics  in 
the  world,  saying  never  a  word  such  as  startled 
her  in  the  old  abbey,  but  looking  unrebuked  vol- 
umes into  her  sweet  young  eyes.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  fireplace  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brownlow  sit 
side  by  side  and  hand  in  hand,  their  honest  hearts 
too  full  for  speech,  their  faces  radiant  with  love 
and  thanksgiving. 

Outside,  bonnie  Scotland  is  very  still.  Purple 
in  the  twilight  rise  the  mountains  against  the 
northern  sky  :  one  by  one  the  peaceful  stars  take 
each  its  appointed  place  above  the  dark  lakes. 
Far  up  among  the  heather  is  heard  the  frightened 
bleat  of  a  lamb,  querulous  at  first,  but  subsiding 
into  the  woolly  comfort  of  its  mother's  warm 
heart. 

Over  hill  and  valley  and  the  little  group  of 
kindly  folk  to  whom  we  must  now  say  farewell, 
the  great,  blessed  night  spreads  its  soft  wings,  as  a 
hen  gathereth  her  chickens,  until  they  are  at  rest. 
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